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N large areas of South America, up to half of the 


population suffer from the effects of Chagas disease — 
an illness that causes acute debility, fever, and often idiocy, 
paralysis and death. There is no known cure for Chagas 
disease, and; until recently, there was no effective method 
of preventing its spread, for the large, bloodsucking bugs 
that carry it are immune to most insecticides. In 1948 
I.C.J. undertook experimental work in the control of the 
Chagas disease carrier when a technical service man from 
I.C.I. General Chemicals Division visited South America 
in connection with the use of ‘““ Gammexane ”’ insecticides. 
Laboratory tests carried out in Chile, Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay gave such promising results that a full scale 
field-trial was arranged. This took place at an up-country 
village in Uruguay where the interior of every infested 
building was sprayed with a “ Gammexane ”’ preparation. 
The trial was an outstanding success. A single application 
of this powerful insecticide wiped out 
the entire bug population of the village. 
As a result of this technical service work 
by I.C.1., campaigns to eliminate Chagas 
disease are: now being undertaken in a 


number of South American republics. 
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GUARDIAN 
now 
Carries news on 

the front page 


ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
F. the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester. 
And soa front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. | aes 

Let us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and ‘flavour’ of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. oi 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Grardian shoud get to know it. It is one of the few great 


newspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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American Elections: the Last Phase 


By CHARLES COLLINGWOOD 


T is said that when General Eisenhower refused the oppor- 

tunity to be nominated for the American Presidency four years 

ago, one of the reasons he gave was his unwillingness to submit 

himself and his family to the rigours of a campaign. There 
were doubtless other reasons, such as the fact that it was the 
Democratic Party, rather than the Republican, which made the 
offer; but if General Eisenhower did indeed hesitate before the 
terrors of an American political campaign, he showed great 
prescience for a man who had had no intimate contact with pro- 
fessional political life. He must now be discovering, as has Adlai 
Stevenson, that nothing they had known before could prepare them 
for the relentless demands of a presidential contest. 

During the present penultimate stage of the campaign it is 
nothing for the candidates to cover 5,000 miles in a week, making 
anything from thirty to fifty talks, including five or six major ones 
each of which must stand as definitive doctrine on the subject. 
During this time both Eisenhower and Stevenson must invariably 
present a mask of confident cordiality to the public, both in mass 
and in private; they must never be too tired to meet local officials 
or important contributors for they are at once candidates and the 
heads of their parties, and parties depend upon local,organisations, 
and organisations depend upon funds. The candidates must be 
available to important visitors, to their own staff, and, from time to 
time, to the correspondents who travel with them in a peripatetic 
news room. No matter how weary a candidate becomes he must 
never show it, particularly when he appears on television, which is 
almost daily, lest the public conclude he is too fragile to withstand 


the pressures of office. He must be even tempered, resourceful, and, 
above all, indefatigable. The physical strain upon a candidate is 
enormous, the mental strain is no less severe. Both General Eisen- 
hower and Governor Stevenson must be prepared to dismiss 
innuendo about their private lives and public morals; they must 
become accustomed to have whatever they say misrepresented, to 
take for granted that they are monsters to the other faction, and to 
face without rancour the cruellest jibes and coarsest insults. The 
American political system demands a great deal of its candidates. 
As the time of the election nears, the pace and pressure of it have 
begun to tell. One can see it these days in the tired and strained 
faces of the candidates, and hear it in their speeches. They stumble 
more often as they talk, especially in extemporaneous speeches; they 
repeat themselves, and quite often each other. The most vigorous 
campaigner round the hustings today is President Truman who 
started later and who was more at home on the rear platform of a 
train than the actual candidates to begin with. Moreover the cam- 
paign has taken on a certain crudity: the language of the speeches 
is less elevated and the ideas have been simplified to the point of 
caricature. If General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson ever 
find a moment to reflect, they must muse upon the way in which the 
character of the campaign has changed from their original concep- 
tion of it. Each had entered the contest with the loftiest of ideas 
as to how it should be conducted. The circumstances under which 
each had been nominated appeared to leave them free to pursue 
an independent course. Both Stevenson and Eisenhower began their 
campaign with the resolution that they would rejuvenate their 
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party’s appeal. General Eisenhower thought in terms of a crusade 
for a new Republicanism. He began by saying that he was perfectly 
willing to admit some of the great social advances that were achieved 
under twenty years of Democratic administrations. He was equally 
willing to endorse the broad outlines of foreign policy with which he 
had been so intimately associated. 


Towards Orthodoxy 

For his part Governor Stevenson embarked upon his campaign by 
pointedly dissociating himself from the administration of President 
Truman. He went to some pains to illustrate the independence and 
individuality of his approach to certain issues, like the Taft-Hartley 
Act and civil rights, which have acquired a symbolic importance in the 
American political system. But today we find General Eisenhower cam- 
paigning on the basis of a root and branch condemnation of everything 
Democratic. Senator Taft; with whom General Eisenhower contended 
so bitterly, could be no more emphatic than the General in his bitter 
rejection of nearly everything that has happened under Democratic 
control and in his: defence of the activities of the Republican opposition. 
And Governor Stevenson has so far departed from the broad and 
tolerant beginnings of his campaign that he is now warning his listeners 
that should the Republicans be returned they would wipe out all the 
advances that have been made, and threaten the nation with economic 
collapse, and possibly war. In other words, despite their best intentions 
General Eisenhower is sounding like an orthodox Republican, and 
Governor Stevenson, although still maintaining more originality of 
thought and language, has moved closer and closer to the orthodox 
Democratic position. 

What has happened is that an inexorable law of politics has come into 
operation. Borrowing the title from the science of logic, it might be 
called: ‘The law of the excluded middle’. In logic the law of the 
excluded middle has to do with the workings of the syllogism. In 
politics it:refers to the irresistible attraction which, as the decision 
approaches, drags the pull towards one extreme position or the other; it 
is a process of polarisation which affects candidates and voters alike, no 
matter how much one would like to occupy the middle ground. To say 
the Republicans are right about such-and-such, and the Democrats 
have the best of this and that—the law of the excluded middle decrees 
that one must leave the centre and take up a position on one side or the 
other. It is a rule which is not unique to the politics of the United States. 

So it is that General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson find them- 
selves today far from the positions with which they began: they had 
both sought the middle course, and planned to appeal to the broad 
sympathies of the American people, to shun the extremes of partisan- 
ship. This approach fitted the character of each, for each is by nature 
tolerant, broad minded, and undogmatic. But as time went on each 
found for his own reasons, that tolerance and lack of dogmatism are 
luxuries that Presidential candidates cannot afford; thus General Eisen- 
hower, who had fought an epic battle against Senator Taft for the 
nomination, has come to accept the Taft position on most issues. He did 
it not only in order to conciliate the various elements within his party, 
conciliation having been Eisenhower’s technique throughout his career, 
but also because Taft’s philosophy is the most clearly Republican, and 
thus the most clearly opposed to the Democratic record. And on the 
reverse of the coin Governor Stevenson, who had gone to such lengths 
to separate himself from President Truman, and from some of the 
Truman positions, found that he had to accept the positions one by 
one, and then the active assistance of the President. He had to do this, 
not only because he, needed.Mr. Truman’s help, but beeause he had to 
take a stand as far away from the Republican position as possible; and 

that was where Mr. Truman was standing. It is therefore more than a 
paradox that it often seems today that the real campaign is between 
Taft and Truman, rather than between Eisenhower and Stevenson. In 
a very real sense it is because just as Taft is Mr. Republican, so Truman 
is Mr. Democrat. 

The same process is taking place among the voters. They are rapidly 
being excluded, or are excluiing themselves, from the middle. One of 
the most interesting features of this campaign has been the number of 
persons who represented themselves to researchers for the various public- 
opinion polls as being undecided, in the middle, torn between the candi- 
dates. At one time, at the end of September in fact, these people who 
said they were undecided as to how they would vote, represented half of 
the electorate. Since then the number of undecided has grown progres- 
sively smaller and smaller. Concurrently, and probably as a direct result, 
the surveys now show Mr. Stevenson gaining on General Eisenhower. 
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The Stevenson strategists are counting heavily on this shift of presently 
undecided voters into the Stevenson column. The same polls show that 
the Democratic party is still the majority party in the United States. 
That is, more people think of themselves as Democrats than as Republi- 
cans, and most people approve, in the main, of the Democratic policies 
over the past twenty years. 

The Stevenson people are hoping that when the test before the 
ballot box comes this fundamental allegiance will prove stronger than 
General Eisenhower’s undoubted hold upon the admiration and affec- 
tions of the American people. In other words, they hope that the 
operation of the law of the excluded middle will force more and more 
people who have been having trouble making up their minds on to the 
Democratic side, because on November 4 the American voter has to 
make up his mind, or not vote. As the campaign approaches its climax 
the competition is really for that still large group of voters who are in 
fundamental conflict. With time growing shorter the appeals of the 
candidates are coming to be more and more stripped to their funda- 
mentals; the palette with which the picture of politics is being painted 
contains only black and white—there are no greys. = 

In these last days of the campaign the General is concentrating on 
speeches before live audiences where he can set up the chemical reaction 
which his personality produces when it is joined with the flesh and 
blood crowd. The Governor, on the other hand, devotes more attention” 
to television appearances. That is where his more studied and intellec- 
tual approach is more telling. There is no question that Goyernor 
Stevenson’s campaign is on a higher and more austere level; but he, 
as well as General Eisenhower, has begun to reduce his presentation te 
the lowest common denominator. This happens in all campaigns. The 
candidates, whether they wish it or not, are prisoners not only of the 
past political history of the country but they are manipulated by the 
desire of the people for spectacle. They are forced to carry the burden 
of all their party has done, or failed to do; they must present an 
alternative to the other party; they must not be too complicated and 
they must never be dull. All of this tends to force them into the well- 
worn grooves of political folk ways. 

It is too bad, in a way, because both Hicenhower and Stevenson began 
with a fine amateur disregard for precedent; they sought to bring 
something new to American politics; they were on their own, they 
thought. They were going to be discriminating, large-minded, and . 
original. But the old professionals of politics knew all along how it 
would turn out. After the Republican convention in Chicago Senator 
Taft told all and sundry that Eisenhower in the end would have to 
come around to his style of campaigning. And when Governor 
Stevenson was pointedly maintaining his independence, President 
Truman told one of his news conferences that of course he, President 
Truman, was a major issue in the campaign and that he and his pro- 
gramme would have to be major issues, and there was nothing that 


anyone could do about it. And that has been the way it has turned out; 


neither the General nor the Governor planned it that way, but the law 
of the excluded middle has proved too strong for either of them. 


Oratory not Frightening 

This present stage of the campaign, with its exaggeration and over- 
simplification frightens a good many people; it must particularly 
frighten those who, unfamiliar with the processes of American politics, 
think that in a campaign the candidates are really setting forth a 
carefully articulated body of principles that is to be carried out 
according to which party is victorious. Happily that is not so. The 
United States does not know a tradition of party responsibility; and thep 
campaign promises, and the campaign oratory are seldom carried over 
into the administration. In fact, the policies of the next President will 
bear only a general relationship to his oratory during these last frantic 
stages of the campaign. The candidates themselves have not changed 
so much, it is the themes that they have found that have changed. 
General Eisenhower is still the man who welded the Allied coalition 
that won the second world war; he is the same man who presided over 
the construction of the military forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. And Adlai Stevenson is still the dedicated, thoughtful, 
highly intelligent man who administered the affairs of a great American 
state with such skill and resource, and who tried so valiantly to change 
the character of a presidential campaign. : 

Harold Laski once said that the Office of President of the United 
States has always brought out the very best in him who holds it: that 
will continue to be true no matter which of these men is elected. 

—Home Service 
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A Tragic Problem in South Africa 


SHEILA PATTERSON on the Cape Coloured community 


HE constitutional crisis in South Africa will probably come 

to a head again soon with an open conflict of jurisdictions, 

and the manner in which this crisis is solved may well be of 

major importance in the history of the Union and of Africa. 
Meanwhile, the Cape Coloured people, the threat to whose limited 
franchise rights was the initial pretext, if not the root cause, of the 
crisis, have faded back into their former obscurity so far as the outside 
world is concerned. But I believe that a knowledge of the basic facts 
about this group and its situation is vital to an understanding of wider 
trends in the Union today. I also 
think it important to make the points 
that the Cape Coloured group is not 
a simple marginal group in the racial 
or cultural sense, nor are its present 
relations with the white group simply 
a small-scale version of the great 
tensions between Europeans and 
Africans. 

The Cape Coloured people are 
sometimes regarded as a half-caste or 
mulatto group. It is true that they are 
of mixed blood, but their position is 
a more complicated one than that of 
most comparable groups. The half- 
caste is the product of two existing 
ethnic and cultural groups, and_has 
usually the possibility of associating 
himself with one or other, although 
he may in practice remain uneasily 
suspended in the marginal area 
between. But for Cape Coloured 
people there has, until now, been no 
such choice. Racially, culturally, geo- 
graphically, everything has conspired 
to keep them apart from the other 
colouréd peoples of Africa and close 
to the dominant whites. 

Their situation and problems will 
become clearer if it is understood that 
this group is not fundamentally the 
result of miscegenation between the 
two present main ethnic groups in the 
Union, the Europeans and the African 
Bantu. The Cape Coloured people, 
who number about 1,000,000, or nearly half the white population, are 
fundamentally the product of 300 years of close contact and mingling 
between whites, slaves from East Africa and Asia, and the Hottentots 
whom the Dutch found when they landed in the Cape. 

Of these three major constituents, only the whites survive as a 
separate entity. After emancipation, the slaves were swallowed up in 
the Coloured group. The Cape Hottentot tribes were for the most 
part broken and scattered by the early nineteenth century, and only 
a few thousand individuals in the far North Cape and south-west 
Africa still preserve any sort of group identity. It would be safe to 
say that until recently the great majority of Coloured people born 
light enough, and with sufficient education, means, and ability to ‘ try 
for white ’—that is, to pass into the white group—have done so. 

I have discussed the question of racial antecedents first, not because 
it is the most important, but because it is thought to be so in the 
South African context. There, race and colour are the main determi- 
nants of status. In such a pigmentocracy, it is not surprising that the 
Cape Coloureds, who share most white attitudes, should have acquiesced 
in the proposition that European appearance and antecedents are 
supremely desirable. The sharing of a common culture is, however, 
an equally important factor in impelling the Coloured people towards 
the European group. The cultures of their non-white ancestors vanished 


A Coloured ‘ skipper’ in Cape Town docks 


centuries ago. That of the Hottentots was simple and based on hunting 
and nomadic pastoralism. It ended when the European colonists usurped 
tribal lands and water-rights and legislated against what they called 
vagrancy. The slaves had many cultures, some of them more complex 
and advanced. As with the American Negroes, however, these cultures 
could hardly survive in isolation, and in face of the determined policy 
of acculturation carried out by their masters. Only the Cape Malays, 
a group of some 60,000 people which is generally classified as part 
of the Coloured group, have managed to preserve a modified Moslem 
sub-culture, but even this bears little 
resemblance to any Malay or Asiatic 
prototype. 

As a result of this smashing of cul- 
tures, the Cape Coloured way of life 
is today entirely European. As a group 
they lack the myths and traditions 
that help to foster a separate group- 
sentiment. And so, at present, they 
differ considerably from the semi- 
tribalised Africans of the towns, whose 
new way of life is grafted on to an 
existing parent-culture, however deca- 
dent. This difference will not, of 
course, persist for ever, but at present 
it often acts as a barrier to Coloured- 
African rapprochement, even at the 
lower levels. Unlike most Africans, the 
Coloured people have for many 
decades been ~Christians, and the 
mother tongue of the great majority 
has been Dutch or Afrikaans for even 
longer. Their family life, associations, 
and internal class-structure, material 
culture, values, incentives, and vices, 
all are patterned on European models. 
T. S. Marais, the distinguished 
Afrikaans-speaking historian, wrote in 
the 1930s: ‘The Coloured people do 
not appear to differ from us today in 
anything except their poverty. A 
Coloured community as distinct from 
the European does not exist in any 
realistic interpretation of the terms’. 
Until the last decades the Coloured 
people seem to have accepted this situation. This acquiescence may help 
to explain their comparative lack of cohesion and community feeling 
or pride. 

In the pre-Union Western Cape, and more particularly in Cape 
Town, there was not one colour-line but many. On the whole, colour 
decided status but awkward questions were rarely asked (nor indeed 
are they in Cape Town today) about the thousands of persons classified 
as Europeans who have a certain swarthiness of skin or crinkle in 
their hair. In this way, individuals of ability were usually able to pass 
into the privileged group. For those who were too dark to do-so, life 
was not as yet reduced to total frustration and bitterness by a mass 
of discriminatory laws. Legally the Coloured people had been on an 
equal basis with the Europeans since 1833. Politically they had the 
same qualified adult-male franchise (of which the new threatened 
Coloured vote is a survival) after self-government was conferred on 
the Cape Colony in 1853. Economically they faced the same /aissez- 
faire conditions as the Europeans, and a minority were able to establish 
themselves in the skilled trades, which the colonial. born at that time 
regarded as unsuitable work for a white man, 

Had the Cape situation been left to develop on its own, it seems 
possible that, as a result of the high degree of cultural identity between 
Coloureds and Europeans, and the amount of existing racial inter- 
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mixture between two groups nearly equivalent in numbers, a more 
unified structure might have arisen. The majority of Coloured people 
would have remained in the lower economic strata for a considerable 
time at least, with a minority rising to economic and possibly social 
parity with the Europeans. On the other hand, some Europeans (and 
the, Cape produced a large proportion of the poor whites) might under 
continued Jaissez-faire conditions have sunk to the lowest economic 
level and thereby have lost their superior social status. 


The Policy of the Boers ‘ 

All this, however, is mere conjecture. The unified form of govern- 
ment chosen by the four South African territories in 1909 meant for 
the Cape the re-impositioa of ideas and po‘icies from which its admini- 
stration had been virtually free since the early nineteenth century. 
These ideas and policies had been preserved in their northern isolation 
by the Boers who trekked from the Cape in protest against increased 
interference with their way of life, and, as a trekker’s manifesto 
described it, with ‘the proper relations between master and servant’. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, the main dynamic of the Coloured 
group has until recently remained their gravitation towards the white 
group. Before 1948 this gravitation was encouraged by successive 
governments with the aid of ‘divide-and-rule’ policies. These treated 
the Coloured man as a second-grade European, with a formal status 
superior to that of the African and even of the Indian. Life was thus 
pot intolerable for the Coloured people. Except for a minority of 
younger radical intellectuals the group remained on the whole passive, 
the small upper class content with its vested interest in segregation, 
the middle classes with their artisan status and urban diversions, while 
the Coloured rural and urban masses lived out their brief, poor existence 
like the early nineteenth-century working class in Britain, punctuated 
by the ‘ weekly bit of heaven’ sold so cheaply by the bottle-stores. 

The sharpest division between white and black, drawn on the expand- 
ing frontier during the struggle for land and survival has now recurred 
as one for economic privilege and survival. Once again, a stressing and 
sharpening of the colour bar seems the simplest and most complete form 
of defence. In this great struggle the Coloured people are perhaps the 
chief victims. As Coloured Europeans, as Christians, teachers, doctors, 
traders, and skilled workers, their upper classes are an anomaly and an 
embarrassment to the European; so indeed are many Indians and the 
few fully Europeanised and educated Africans. They do not conform 
to the desired stereotype of the inferior, primitive black. They are an 
ever-present reminder that dark colour and low or alien culture are not 
necessarily and permanently synonymous. 

With their mixed blood, the Coloured people evoke also a feeling 
of guilt for what may be felt as the ‘sins of the forefathers’, and of 
responsibility because of their inheritance of ‘white blood’. They also 
arouse fear, because their very existence points the way to extinction 
for a dominant people who are accustomed to think of themselves. as 
distinguished from and superior to others primarily by race and colour. 
It is deeply significant that most discussions of colour problems in 
the Union come to an abrupt end with these two questions: ‘Do you 
want a coffee-coloured South Africa?’ or ‘How would you like your 
daughter to marry a Kaffir? ’ (or Coloured man, or Indian, as the case 
may be). 


General Hertzog and ‘Incorporation’ 

All these factors have contributed to the present European rejection 
of the Cape Coloured group. It is a far cry to the time only twenty+ 
seven years ago when the Nationalist leader, General Hertzog, in a major 
political speech advocating apartheid for Africans, was able to say of 
the Coloured man: ‘He arose and he exists in our midst; he knows 
no other civilisation than that of the white man: whatever his short- 
comings may be in respect of it, his attitude to life is fundamentally 
that of the European . . . In this case there can thus be no question of 
segregation. Economically, industrially, and politically the Coloured 
man must be incorporated with us’. 

But now the final line is to be drawn in every sphere of life. It has, 
of course, run for decades through schools and churches, social services, 
recreation and social life, public transport and housing, with a few 
exceptions, in some Cape cities. The present government is busy stop- 
ping the gaps, and is forcing the Coloureds into an undifferentiated non- 
European group. No further Coloured blood may stray over the border 
now that mixed marriages and miscegenation between white and non- 
white have been forbidden. The deplored mixed residential areas of 
some Cape cities are to be liquidated under the Group Areas Act,.a 
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“process in which Coloured house owners ‘and business men may suffer 
considerable material losses. Coloured men may no longer serve their 
country in time of war except as unarmed servants to Europeans. The 
minority of adult males who could qualify for the Cape common voters’ 
roll are to lose this right and be given innocuous separate representation. 

For the future, it is hoped to extend apartheid in industry and to 
break up the mixed trade unions, in which there is at times a tendency 
for workers of different ethnic groups to discover that they can have 
common economic interests. Nationalist leaders also talk of making 
education for non-Europeans more suited to their status and needs. 
A former Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. E. C. Jansen, who is now 
Governor-General, was reported in 1949 as saying that education for 
Coloured and Native peoples would no longer consist of book-learning : 
they would be taught how to work, as the authorities had no interest in 
educating people to wear a white collar alone. 

The basis of the whole apartheid system is to be the Population 
Register, compiled from the 1951 census returns. In due course each 
South African is to be issued with an identity card, giving his vital 
statistics, electoral qualifications, and race. The register will not at first 
include south-west Africa, African women, or African males under 
eighteen years old. It must therefore be regarded primarily as an 
attempt to set up a final barrier, not between Europeans and Africans 
but between Europeans and Coloureds. Apartheid may be rendered in 
English as separation or segregation. The word ‘ segregation’ suggests 
that social distance and separation have been imposed by one group 
on another. Apartheid has, in fact, two rather differing aspects, that 
of ‘ separation’ stressed by the Calvinist theorists, and that of segrega- 
tion by the legislators and administrators who are attempting to put the 
principle into practice. The theoretical premise behind apartheid 
appears to be that culture and race are, or should be, conterminous, 
and that each racial and cultural entity should have its own autonomous 
territory, in which it should develop along what are called ‘its own 
lines ’ without mingling or acculturation. 


Vertical Apartheid Ludicrous 


In practice, the time for such vertical apartheid, even if it were a 
sociological possibility, passed with the land-grabbing of the frontier- 
period. The African reserves are barely able to support half the African 
population. In such circumstances, it is difficult to see how the decadent 
tribal societies could continue to develop along any lines of their own, 
with the material and spiritual bases of their culture and autonomy so 
far undermined. In the case of the Coloured people, vertical apartheid 
becomes ludicrous. They have clearly no separate culture, and they are 
economically and residentially so much a part of European urban and 


- rural life that, in the Cape at least, it would probably break down with-- 


out them. The legislative measures which I have outlined earlier in fact 
make little or no attempt to provide for such separate Coloured develop- 
ment. The emphasis is strongly on segregation and the deprivation or 
limitation of rights. 

Perhaps the worst and most dangerous feature of apartheid thus inter- 
preted is that it is discriminatory not only in the immediate present 
but takes away all hope of future progress or achievement from the sub- 
ordinate group, not on the grounds of unworthiness or incapacity but 
solely on the grounds of colour. This denial of hope and final rejection 
of the Coloured group by the Europeans have come at a time when 
increasing numbers of Coloureds are demanding equal status on the 
grounds of cultural and economic achievement. Such rejection on the 
grounds of colour alone cannot long remain acceptable. ; 

It is the tragedy of South Africa that the whites, through their grow- 
ing fear and prejudice, are teaching all other groups in their multi-racial 
society to think and feel in terms of race and colour. Colour prejudice 
amongst whites is, in fact, breeding anti-white prejudice amongst non- 
whites. For long, most Coloured people could regard themselves as an 
appendage of the white group. Now they are being forced into a single 
non-white category, and in their frustration and resentment are begin- 
ning to look for other allies. It seems unlikely that such a non-white 
rapprochement could have come about without the active compulsion 
of white extremist policy. This right-about-face is being forced on the 
Coloured group from above, as it was a century ago on the American 
mulattos. Far more than in the American situation, it runs counter 
to every previous orientation. The dominant group, which had the 
chance of reaching a peaceful solution of the Cape Coloured question, 
on a cultural basis which might have served as a model for the much 
greater problem of the African group, has chosen to add another 
1,000,000 people to the non-white front massing against it, and to stake 
its future on the basis of colour alone.—Third Programme 
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How Does the Soviet Economic System Work? 


By A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


CONOMISTS from Britain who attended the international 
economic conference in Moscow last April had an unusual 
Opportunity to meet their opposite numbers in the U.S.S.R. 
I was able to take advantage of this opportunity and had many 
discussions with Soviet economists. I should have liked also to talk with 
some of the officials of Gosplan—the State Planning Department—but 
my efforts to arrange this were unsuccessful. My conversations about 
economic problems with Soviet economists were a, great deal less 
illuminating than I had hoped. The questions that I thought important 
seemed hardly to have occurred to them. They struck me not as men 
with practical experience of the planning of a great country but as 


_ rather academic. Very few of them had any first-hand acquaintance with 


the work of western economists in the past half century. 


Who Controls Capital Expenditure? 

One thing that I was anxious to discuss was how capital expenditure 
was controlled. What discretion was enjoyed by the factory or the 
municipality and what had to be decided at the centre? Could a town 
decide to change over from trams to trolley-buses without securing the 
agreement of Gosplan? Could a factory expand its premises, out, of 
accumulated funds and perhaps with its own labour, without getting 
the capital expenditure included in the five-year plan? How was the 
finance of the programme of capital expenditure co-ordinated with other 
elements in the plan? Second, what of consumption? Were family 
budgets collected and trends in consumption analysed or were Gallup 
polls undertaken to test consumer preferences? Was production tailored 
to the consumers’ requirements or were those requirements squeezed into 
the shape of current output by price changes, shop shortages, and so 
on? Finally, how rigid was the five-year plan? How often did it 
alter and how was it altered? Who took the initiative in altering it? 
Who took the knock if things went wrong? Something had to“ give’ if 
there was a muddle. Under capitalism, it was employment that suffered; 
what was it under the five-year plan? And if we were to be told that 
there never was a muddle, we should know that there was in effect no 
plan either, economic planning being in practice an endless battle with. 
change and the muddle that arises out of change. 

Questions of this sort, however phrased, however concrete—or 
abstract—were generally met either with a circumstantial, textbook 
account of planning procedure or with slogans. The first might do 
service in the lecture room but it smacked too much of ceremony and 
too little of the real thing for an old hand at the game to be much 
impressed. The slogans were equally uninformative but were sooner 
exhausted. Three recurred: ‘it’s planned’ (or ‘it’s in the plan’); ‘ this 
is a developing economy ’; and ‘ everything is taken into account ’. 

One question which we discussed on several occasions concerned the 
Soviet turn-over tax, which is not unlike our purchase tax and brings 
in over half the revenue of the government. We tried to find out 
whether the turn-over tax was raised if an article became scarce or was 
reduced in order to help to clear a surplus. We took the example of 
television sets, and asked whether it was the practice with such a new 
commodity to begin by charging a high price, lowering it gradually as 
larger supplies became available. We were assured that scarcity would 
not be allowed to affect prices in this way, and that to begin by 
charging a high price would mean that television sets were ‘ beyond the 
means of the average working man’. In point of fact television sets 
were at first marketed at 4,000 roubles. They had a small screen and 
were technically not a particularly good job. They proved unsaleable 
and stocks accumulated in the shops. The price was subsequently 
reduced, first to 3,000 and then to 2,000 roubles. At 2,000 roubles 
television sets went ‘under the counter’. Nevertheless, the price was 
lowered to 1,000 roubles and the shortage increased. I find it difficult to 
reconcile these facts with the account given to us. This appeared to 
postulate a fairly fixed price for a new commodity, with a queue 
forming at that price and being gradually worked off. ‘aly doubt the 
queue exists now; but there was none earlier on. 

I gradually came to the conclusion that it was ome to go to the 


economists for an account of what was going on: their job was to 
preach the theory of the matter, to be Stalin’s hot-gospellers, to say 
what was supposed to happen, not what did in fact happen. Their 
concern was with general strategy, not with the tactics and methods of 
the administrator. Their minds were riveted, as often happens in social 
philosophy, to the stiff models by which past thinkers demonstrated how 
the world goes round. In justice to the Soviet economists, I should add 
that a collection of British academic economists might have done little 
better if cross-examined on the British investment programme, import 
licensing, purchase tax, and so forth. But they would, I think, have been 
more quick to recognise that the only satisfactory and meaningful 
answers must be in terms of administrative practices with which they 
were unfamiliar. 

In trying to understand Soviet planning, therefore, I found myself 
obliged to fall back largely on my own experience and observation. The 
driving force behind economic planning in any country is usually the 
pressure of government demand, sometimes arising out of war require- 
ments, sometimes out of heavy capital expenditure. This pressure, 
steadily exerted, eventually gives rise to inflation; but the inflation can 
be held in check by various devices, such as taxation, rationing, licensing, 
queues, overcrowding, and so on. At the same time, bottle necks come 
into existence. These threaten to disorganise production, distort the 
price structure, and to delay the completion of key projects. The govern- 
ment is therefore obliged to institute controls over the scarce items, 
including labour and materials, as well as manufactured components, 
Gradually the ‘planning’ that started in one sector of the economy 
spreads to others and the economic system becomes co-ordinated less 
and less through the market and more and more through the controls. 
The controls are faced, however, with the double problem of keeping 
in step with one another and of adapting their plans to the vicissitudes 
of unforeseen events: in Britain, for example, a change in the terms of 
trade with foreign countries; in Russia an opening of the price scissors 
due-to a bad harvest. This is the central problem of economic planning; 
and although Russian experience of it may be more than twice as long 
as ours and has (to say the least) diverged considerably from ours, we 
are not altogether lacking in understanding of the kind of difficulties 
that they are likely to meet. 

In Russia, however, there are some interesting differences in the way 
in which the pressure of demand is controlled. The first, and major, 
difference lies in the role of wages. It is possible for the Soviet to. 
hold wages fixed, irrespective of fluctuations in the cost of living, and 
to strike a wage bargain every year that relates payment to results. 
Given a rising level of output of consumer goods, the bargain need 
not be a hard one. At other times, when real wages have to be cut, a 
greater measure of compulsion enters and a greater effort of propa- 
ganda is needed if the planned level of industrial production is to be 
reached. Putting such a situation on one side, the Soviet authorities 


~can afford to ignore any tendency to inflation from the side of wages as 


opposed to the side of demand. They can, therefore, allow demand to 
press on supply to a degree that would be highly explosive in this 
country, except perhaps in war-time. 


Keeping Down Prices’ 

A second difference, arising out of this, is that the Soviet authorities 
can maintain an inflationary pressure on production through heavy 
government spending and yet manoeuvre to keep down the price of 
consumer goods. How far this price level has in fact fallen over the 
past few years we do not know because there are no published index 
numbers. All that can be said is that the Soviet Government has made a 
number of substantial reductions, mainly in food prices, in each succes- 
sive spring since the currency reform. It would not be inconsistent with 
the recovery of agricultural production, the rapid expansion in industrial 
output, and the comparative stability of money wages, to suppose that 
prices were moving gradually downwards in order to let the larger 
flow of consumer goods find a market. Steady wages and falling prices 

(continued on page 685) 
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The °V. and A.’ 


O celebrate the first centenary of its existence the Victoria and 

Albert Museum is holding an exhibition of the Victorian and 

Edwardian decorative arts which opens tomorrow. Surprisingly 

enough, little is known about the subject of this exhibition. 
Mr. Peter Floud, one of the Keepers at the “‘V and A.’, who gave a 
broadcast about its preparation which was recently published in THE 
LISTENER, said that there was not a single person in the country.capable 
of giving a scholarly and informative talk on mid-Victorian English 
furniture or early-Victorian silver. So those who want to learn had 
better go and look. But there are more ignorant persons still: some no 
doubt will never even have been to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and will not even know what to expect to see there. If they imagine 
that they will find chiefly Victorian objets d'art, they are quite mistaken. 
In fact the only significantly Victorian characteristics in the museum 
at South Kensington today are its history and building. Outside, the 
roads bear the name of Cromwell and his Secretary of State, Thurloe. 

The museum from which the ancestry of the ‘ V. and A.’ stems was 
originally in Marlborough House. The idea came from the Prince 
Consort who thought of a fruitful use for the profits made on the 
Great Exhibition. Sir Henry Cole, a civil servant, employed as Joint 
Secretary of the Science and Art Department (now absorbed into the 
Ministry of Education) from 1853, built up the museum which moved 
to its present site in 1857 and did not acquire its present title until 
1899. But to the names of these pioneers should surely be added that 
of its present director, Sir Leigh Ashton, for since the war he has given 
it a modern style and made it into one of the world’s outstanding art 
museums. The museum today is divided roughly into three groups of 
collections—the primary collections, the study collections, and two 
special collections, containing the works of John Constable and the 
cartoons of Raphael, lent by Her Majesty the Queen. The idea of the 
“primary collection ’ is to give to the public a sense of style and period. 
For example, supposing that one wants to know how life in the upper 
layers was lived in sixteenth-century England: one may walk through 
the rooms containing English furniture and decorative arts starting in 
1500, see the kind of bed that Queen Elizabeth slept in, the kind of 
mantelpiece she used, the carving, the statuary, the pottery, the por- 
traiture of those days. Or one may view similar groupings of the Italian 
Renaissance or Gothic Italy. The latest addition to these collections 
(of which we publish a photograph on another page) is the Far Eastern 
Gallery, presided over by a Buddha and flanked by beautiful oriental 
pottery. In these primary collections will be found the masterpieces of 
the exhibition brought together according to style or period, while in 
the study collections are to be seen such general subjects as English 
silverware or modern painted pottery. 

Not only has this excellent system of grouping been adopted since 
the war, but an up-to-date touch has been bestowed on the whole 
museum. The method of arrangement and the lighting are such that once 
one enters the museum one might be in a modern building in Paris or 
New York, which is a tribute to Sir Leigh Ashton and his able staff. 
In the Raphael gallery one may now listen to Brahms or other Chamber 
Concert music; in the cafeteria one may gaze at posters by Toulouse- 
Lautrec as one eats one’s lukewarm gooseberries. What would Prince 
Albert have thought? The answer, no doubt, is that Prince Albert 
would have thought well of it all: he had an original and forward- 
looking mind that would have rejoiced in changes in taste and presenta- 
tion. The British people owe him a debt for a collection which he 
started so well. 


All communications should be 
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What They Are Saying 


Broadcasts ‘on Stalin’s thesis 


LAST WEEK broadcasts from Moscow and the satellite radios eagerly 
seized upon the various differences of opinion that have recently been 
publicly aired between Britain and France on the one -hand and the 
United States on the other, as evidence to support Stalin’s thesis about 
hostility within the western community. Thus, M. Pinay’s rejection of 
the American Note was cited as evidence of the “ growing conflicts ’ 
within the capitalist camp, as enunciated at the Soviet Party Congress. 
According to a Polish broadcast, Britain’s exclusion from the Anzus 
talks was a ‘ vivid illustration ’ of the Malenkov thesis that the ‘ heaviest 
blows ’ were being dealt Britain by her ‘ alleged best friend ’, the U.S.A. 
Another Polish broadcast, quoting an article entitled ‘ Atlantic Blues ’, 
alleged that the conception of a united Europe existed only on paper, 
as the peoples of western Esrope were imbued with the ideas of 
neutrality, communism, and anti-Americanism. It concluded: 

The much advertised Atlantic Community is showing ever-widening 
splits and rents which can be seen as the final bankruptcy of American 
policy, the policy of attempting to subordinate western Europe to 
imperialist aggressive aims. 

The Arab-Asian sponsored proposals that the UN. should discuss 
South African racial problems as well as Tunisian and Moroccan 
demands for independence also provided Moscow and satellite broad- 
casts with material for their thesis about divergencies between the. 
western powers. From Sweden, Svenska Dagbladet was quoted as 
pointing out that the coloured nations can always count on the support 


ofthe Soviet bloc and that Stalin and his supporters rejoice at any — 


opportunity to aggravate these conflicts. The Swedish paper added: 


The Soviet Union, of course, fights every form of the old colonial 
imperialism, only to offer its liberated brothers its own inhuman slave 
system as a substitute. 


The fact that this ‘slave system’, as exemplified in the forced labour 
camps in Soviet Russia and the satellite countries, is at present being 
discussed by a U.N. Commision in Geneva, did not deter Stalin, in 
his speech at the closing session of the Moscow Party Congress, from 
ignoring the suppression of liberty in his own empire and lamenting its 
alleged death in the west. Here is the relevant passage in his speech, the 
full text of which was given enormous publicity by Moscow: 

Once upon a time the bourgeoisie could afford to be liberal and to 
defend the bourgeois democratic freedoms, and thus it could build for 
itself popularity among the people. Now there are no more traces of 
liberalism. There is no longer any so-called freedom of the individual. 
The rights of the individual are now recognised only for those who 
possess capital, while all other citizens are regarded as human raw 
material fit only for exploitation. 


A Pravda editorial quoted by Moscow radio described the ‘ unheard of 
enthusiasm ’ which greeted Stalin as he rose to speak: 

. Comrade Stalin rises from his seat and with a firm, even step 
goes to the rostrum. The ovation mounts. ... All that fills the soul of 
Soviet man, all that is best in a communist, goes into this ovation. .. . 
A minute passes ... two... three... the ovation is growing like 
an avalanche. . . . It stops only when the desire to hear Stalin’s words 
finally gets the upper hand. And when Stalin began to speak absolute 
silence reigned. ... 


From Italy, several newspapers were quoted as pointing out that in his 
speech Stalin explicitly affirmed that the communist parties in the free 
world are the instruments of the Soviet Union; the farcical pretence of 
independence of the communist parties abroad is over: they are asked 


_ to help Moscow to carry into effect its plans for world communism. 


Another Communist Congress which has been the subject of a number 
of western commentaries, as well, of course, as the eastern broadcasts, 
was the Asian Pacific ‘Peace’ Congress in Peking. The New York 
Times was quoted as pointing out that the tone of the proceedings was 
far from peaceful: speeches bristled with hatred and_ belligerence. 
Nevertheless, added the newspaper, it would be an error to dismiss the 
meeting as of no consequence because of its fraudulent character: 

Those representatives of thirty-seven countries were enticed to Peking 
with a clear purpose. They were to be indoctrinated with Peking’s and 
the communists’ line and then return to their own countries to spread 
the gospel of malevolence. It is our business, therefore, to study the line 
laid down, so that we may know what it is that we have to meet in 
our efforts to keep the world free, and especially in what we do and say 
in the Far East. 
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Did You Hear That? 


PUTTING A CLOUD IN A BAG 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE in Europe have never seen an airship, and never 
will, for only in America are airships still used, for submarine spotting, 
for reconnaissance and advertising. Yet CHARLES GIBBS-SMITH pointed 
out in a recent Home Service talk that the airship has a history which 
stretches back to 1784, which, he said, ‘ was the year after the Mont- 
golfier brothers and Professor Charles had succeeded in “enclosing a 
cloud in a bag”, as it was so charmingly described, and in floating 
up into the sky in balloons lifted in the first case by hot air and in 
the second by hydrogen. In the year 1784 ballooning became the rage, 
and almost at once the inventors tried to make their balloons indepen- 
dent of the dictates of the wind: in other words, dirigible and capable 
of being propelled. They tried rowing with oars, and steering with 
rudders; they attempted a crude propeller, or revolving fan, turned 


Dg 


One of Meusnier’s designs for an airship, 1784 


by hand. They even suggested, and once 
built, a hot-air balloon with port-holes 
round its equator which (so the hopeless 
theory went) could be opened at will to 
allow a jet of hot air to propel it along. 
But every attempt was a failure; and the 
pathetic oars and other impedimenta 
were only occasionally useful as disposal 
ballast in an emergency. 

‘But in the midst of all this activity 
there appeared a remarkable genius: a 
French army officer named Meusnier, 
who designed one of the classic aerial 
prophecies of history. Unfortunately he 
had no money to experiment with, and 
his extraordinary work remained on 
paper in the form of highly finished, one 
might almost say beautiful, drawings 
which survive to this day. For, out of Meusnier’s mind flew an 
elongated dirigible airship, 260 feet long, to be filled with hydrogen, 
and with a long boat-shaped gondola slung beneath it. A remarkable 
invention was the ballonet, an airship within an airship, so to speak, 
which was to be inflated with air to keep the whole envelope the proper 
shape however much gas escaped. The airship was to have three large 
airscrews, operated by hand, and a sail-like rudder for steering. Along 
with the design of the aircraft itself went drawings of a most modern- 
looking airship shed and, for military use in the field, a wind-brake 
and cover called a tent abri which could be stretched over the grounded 
ship at night, and tethered with guy ropes. This idea was actually used 


Pauly and Egg’s dolphin dirigible, designed 1816-17, ‘to be rowed along 


a few years later by Napoleon’s air-reconnaissance troops to bed down 
their spherical balloons when not in action. 

“ After Meusnier, the idea of the dirigible remained rather inactively 
in the minds of a few men; but in 1816 two Swiss gunsmiths, living 
in England, tried to construct one at Knightsbridge in London. The 
two men, Pauly and Egg, never finished their craft; but the contem- 
porary drawing of it makes it rank as one of the most delightful of 
all time. It was made in the form of a huge fish and was to be rowed 
along with oars. But the wisest designers realised that propellers, not oars, 
must be used for the job. It was not until 1850 that a Frenchman named 
Pierre Jullien managed to achieve partial success with a little model 
airship driven by clockwork. It was this small experimental airship that 
helped to influence a famous French engineer, Henri Giffard, when soon 
afterwards he seriously determined to make and fly a full-sized dirigible. 

“On September 24, 1852, a large crowd at the Hippodrome in Paris 
witnessed an extraordinary spectacle. A great swelled monster, 143 feet 
long and sharply pointed at both ends, floated into the air and actually 
flew off at five miles an hour like a true aerial ship, a thin trail of 
smoke hanging in its wake. It was the first properly navigable balloon, 
or, aS we now say, airship. The smoke came from a little three-horse- 
power steam engine which chuffed along manfully in its efforts to 
turn a monster propeller. The engine and steam boiler, along with 
Giffard himself, plus an anchor, dangled twenty feet below in a sort 
of cradle slung from a long pole, which in its turn was suspended by 
ropes from the gas bag. This peculiar arrangement was the inventor’s 
wise precaution against his highly inflammable hydrogen catching alight 
from the fire under the boiler. Steering was by means of a large sail 
at the end of the pole; but the little engine did not give the ship much 
steerage way, and the sail was not completely effective. This historic 
flight ended safely near Trappes, some seventeen miles away ’. 


THE MOUND OF THE DEAD ; 

In the heart of the Sind Desert in Pakistan, 250 miles north of Karachi, 
there is a red brick city that travellers go a long way to see, Mohenjo- 
Daro, the ‘ Mound of the Dead’. It is as carefully planned as any 
garden city. Its rows of streets and shops and houses follow a strict 


‘geometric pattern, but the plate is completely deserted. Its inhabitants 


fled more than 3,000 years 
ago. RICHARD WILLIAMS 
travelled across the Sind 
Desert recently to see this 
strangely silent city, and re- 
ported on what he found in 
“Eye-Witness’. ‘ Mohenjo- 
Daro, the Mound of the 
Dead, is the site of one of the 
most important excavations 
of recent times’, he said. ‘ It 
is comparable in antiquity 
and historical significance to 
the Valley of Kings in Egypt. 

‘Digging started less than 
thirty years ago under the 
inspiration of Sir John 
Marshall, who was then 
Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy in India. The ruined 
city lay under a thick mass 
of alluvial soil and silt washed up by the Indus during its periodical 
floods. When this was cleared away a great deal was revealed about 
the ancient Indus. civilisation of about 2400 B.c. which was not known 
before. 

‘Like other famous historical sites in the east—Petra, Babylon and 
Persepolis—Mohenjo-Daro is not very accessible. It takes an overnight 
train journey from Karachi, followed by a car trip of several miles 
along a very dusty road, to reach it. When I went there recently it 
was extremely hot. The great expanse of desert crackled under the 
pitiless midday sun. Even the tough green bushes wilted. There was 
hardly a sign of life, only a single camel lumbering across the horizon 


with oars’ 
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and some fishermen struggling with a boat by the river bank. Mohenjo- 
Daro itself was dead asleep, like London on a Sunday afternoon, but 
there would be no awakening on Monday morning. My guide and I 
walked down the wide main street, our footsteps echoing on the paving 
stones. He showed me the houses of the wealthy in one quarter and the 


One of the geometrically planned streets in Mohenjo-Daro in the Sind Desert 


cottages of the slaves in another. The spacious bathing pool has survived. 
almost intact, and the well-constructed drains are a notable feature of 
the city. No trace remains of the temple, which the excavators expected 
to find. 

“Everywhere there were signs of a monotonous regularity of archi- 
tecture and planning. The city could hardly have changed in centuries. 
Now that all the relics have been examined and the evidence pieced 
together, it is possible to reconstruct in outline the kind of life the 
people led there. They were a highly organised and prosperous agri- 
cultural community. Life was strict and well ordered to the point of 
regimentation. They kept their own domestic animals, and trading 
links have been established between them and the people of Sumer, a 
contemporary civilisation in Mesopotamia. They were a cultured people, 
fond of jewellery and ornaments. They left behind a large number. of 
seals, beautifully engraved with representations of different animals, but 
the language they spoke has never been deciphered. The most striking 
single find was a small bronze figure of a dancing girl, primitive and 
out of proportion but vividly alive. 

“Then one day disaster came to Mohenjo-Daro. Some of the dis- 
coveries point to increasingly disturbed conditions towards the end of 
the city’s 1,000 years of life. Jewellery and precious objects were 
hidden, construction became shoddy, and the civic administration 
weakened. All this was a sign of fear. Skeletons have been found lying 
unburied on a staircase, with other evidence of massacre and the hasty 
departure of the inhabitants. It is now thought that Mohenjo-Daro was 
sacked and destroyed by the Aryan invaders who came to India 3,500 
years ago’. 


CINERAMA 


ALISTAIR COOKE did not think that anyone who had been to the recent 
cinerama show, which he described in ‘ Letter from America’ in the 
Home Service, had fully realised what a revolution in our way of life 
this new film technique might bring about. ‘What happened to an 
audience in New York’, he said, ‘ was something called cinerama. You 
had better memorise the word at once, because five years from now it 
will be as familiar a word as telephone. This, I think, constitutes a 
revolution, the second in twenty-five years. A lot of things happened 
in the world at the end of 1927, but only one revolutionary event. It 
was a picture, in a movie theatre, of Al Jolson down on one knee, 
crooning in black face. The revolution was that as his mouth opened, 
you heard the sounds coming from it. It does not seem much today, but 
it was the first step in a sequence of events that took in the talkies, and 
television, and marvels yet unheard of. Four years after that Aldous 
Huxley put out a novel in which he imagined the birth of the “ feelies ” 
—motion picture and natural colour in three-dimensions, which exuded 
from the screen the smells, of the things you were seeing, the whiff of 
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wild lilac round the bend of a road, the sniff of seaweed as s you 


approached the sea. 

‘We are not quite there yet but very nearly. The New York audience 
went into a theatre specially rigged out for the recent revolution known 
as cinerama. The screen was a curving cyclorama, 63 feet wide, 23 feet 

. high: that is about six times the normal size. 
It is theoretically divided into three panels, 
which are filled by the image from three pro- 
jectors, one dead centre and two others at the 
side. The film was shot by three lenses on three 
reels simultaneously. The trick of making the 
images overlap is so fine that they have to sink 
the projectors in cement, so that their vibra- 
tions will synchronise. 

‘ The lights went out and “ bscites suddenly 
there you are in the San Marco plaza in 
Venice. When I say there you are, I mean there 
are the rounded pillars—lean out and touch 
them—the great facades, the brilliant light, the 
shifting skies and pigeons fluttering into your 
face, so that people ducked and in spite of 
arrangements to the contrary, felt they could 
smell them. The first picture was a ride on a 
roller-coaster. Nothing peculiar in that, except 
that the audience is sitting in the roller-coaster, 
lumbering up the clacking incline, and then 
suddenly there is the gaping sky, the dip down, 
and the plunge into the end of the world. A 
sophisticated New York beauty, a young 
matron who cannot take roller-coasters, never could, fainted in the aisle, 
thus having the exact reaction of those naive spectators in a Paris base- 
ment in 1895, who saw the first film, a picture of a train arriving in a 
station. The train puffed ins towards the audience, and philosophers 
leaped for the nearest exit’. 

‘Everybody is saying of course that the movies have taken another 
giant stride forwards. But the charm of cinerama is the more exciting 
possibility that it has taken a giant stride backwards, back to the direct 
sensation those first people felt when they saw the creaking train of the 
brothers Lumiére. There are some old fuddy-duddies among us who 
still believe the movies are at the best when they are chasing some- 
thing—something physical (even if it is only Harpo Marx chasing a 
blonde) than when they are trying to say something persuasive about 
the emotions of a human couple faced with death or taxes. Flaubert, 
Shakespeare, Dickens, and a few others have had things to say about 
death and taxes, and California has.a tendency not to be able to 
add much. But Shakespeare cannot put you in the Monument Valley 
of Arizona, put you in the saddle with Gary Cooper, and give you: 
the direct physical sensation of tearing round the mesas and through 
the arroyos and shooting it out with the rustlers. 

‘The cinerama show the other night was a succession of scenes. 
A performance of “Aida” at La Scala, in which you could see the 
people in the first ten rows of the La Scala audience rather more fleshy 
and breathing than the people sitting next to you in the theatre. An 
airplane trip round some of the West, high over the Rockies, tracking 
through the purple and red canyons of the Grand Canyon. Ducking 
under the Golden Gate Bridge over San Francisco Bay. No airplane 
trip or pack trip I ever made was more actual than this. The cinerama 
people can pick their weather, fly low, shift to a helicopter. 

‘They do not-claim that they are putting on three-dimensional movies. 
But they are exploiting to the terrifying hilt the well-known principle 
of peripheral vision. The screen is so wide that you cannot quite take in 
all of it. What you see out of the corners of your eyes is what you would 
see in life. So that the fact that the image does not continue round in a 
full circle is an irrelevant accident. As far as the spectator is concerned 
it does. And for the first time in history it will be possible to transport 
a ‘stationary audience to London or Cairo or Bangkok and set them 
down, there, and all that will be missing will be their literal presence 
in the flesh. They will be there with all their nerves and senses, except 
smell—I expect cinerama will catch up with Aldous EpUReY. as soon 
as possible ’. 


The two latest additions to the Crown edition of the Oxford Trollope are 
The Warden, with an introduction by Ronald Knox and illustrations by 
Edward Ardizzone (price 15s.); and The Prime Minister, with a preface 
by the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery and illustrations by Hector Whistler (two 
volumes, price 36s.). is 
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Is There a New Radicalism ?—III 


Partnership Between the Nations 


By BARBARA WARD 


N the first talk I gave* I was trying to argue that in a modern 

society the individual tends to be very much overlaid, and even 

thwarted by mass institutions and mass organisation, and I tried 

to suggest that our modern radical thinking is attempting all the 
time to feel its way back to the personality of free citizens, and trying 
to create social forms in which they can be happy, and in which they 
can develop their own individuality. 

Then in the second*, after talking about the application of this idea 
of personality to various forms of economic change and economic 
organisation, I did suggest (and I suppose this is something of a paradox) 
that nevertheless if we are going to give the individual citizen his full 
scope in modern society, we have got to go beyond the nation and 
‘beyond the state, and look forward to various forms of international 
co-operation, because if we do not do that, we shall not even be able to 
give him the good life inside his own national society. 


a 


An Unpalatable Fact 

In this talk I want to look at this idea of co-operation between the 
nations, and I must say that from the very start one has to face one 
disagreeable and unpalatable fact; and that is that for the time being 
co-operation between ourselves and the Soviet half of the world is 
practically impossible in any real sense of co-operation: in the sense of 
trust, in the sense of joint planning, in the sense of working together. 

I myself am, I suppose, an optimist in that I do not think that this 
“split’ between the two parts of our world will necessarily result in 
disastrous war. I think it can be avoided. And I also think that in 
time the raising of living standards and the actual development of 
material progress inside the Soviet Union, will have possibly startling 


‘ 


_ consequences on its political organisation. And I also believe that the 


infection of freedom will be very strong, provided our own society 
maintains it and provided our own society works out its own problem. 
But I do think that that is a longer term perspective, and that for the 
time being our relations with the Soviet Union are caught by two diffi- 
culties, not of our making, and which are very difficult for us to over- 
come. : 

One is the specific Soviet ideology which believes that all non-Soviet 

states are automatically hostile. It is no good kidding ourselves about 
this; one only has got to turn to the horrific stream of propaganda that 
comes out against this and that nation of the free world—now it is 
Britain—now it is America—now it is France—now it is Germany, but 
always non-Soviet nations. They are dismissed as cannibals and mon- 
sters and fascist brutes. You cannot, I think, have so much hate in the 
ordinary day to day ideology of a state and expect it overnight to be a 
good partner. There is that element of fear, distrust and loathing inside 
Soviet propaganda, and inside Soviet ideology, which makes it 
incredibly difficult for them, at this moment, to overcome their attitude 
of distrust and hostility to the outside world. 
« There is also the fact that for the time being Soviet Russia is in 
effective political, economic and military control of a number of nations, 
which are not either of Soviet origin or of Russian nationality. By 
extending its control over countries in eastern Europe, Russia has made 
itself, as it were, a prisoner of its own imperialism. You know how 
difficult it is to co-operate with a man who has really got a guilty secret. 
One knows how difficult it is to work with people who have got some 
enormity hidden in their daily lives. I often think that a nation that 
goes in for whole-hearted imperialism and for the control of other 
nations, is one with which it is incredibly difficult to co-operate; because 
always this sense of its own insecurity—the insecurity of its own control 
over the nations that are part of its empire—gives it an extra measure 
of fear and distrust in its relations with the outside world. 

Therefore, this double combination of a hostile ideology (which is 
hostile by definition) and this consequence of the last war which 
extended Soviet control beyond its own frontiers, does give one, only 
for the time being, a very uneasy partnership. It is for that reason that 
I consider that we need in our relations with Russia not to be childish 
and over-optimistic, and not to believe that we do not need a measure 
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of force. It is like saying that you can get on in civil society without a 
police force. I do not believe we can, or at least not far in any foresee- 
able future. And so, in our relations with the Soviet half of the world, 
1 believe we need adequate armed strength in order to police the present 
division. I hope it will not always be necessary, and, as I said, I think 
there are reasons for longer term optimism, provided we remain strong 
now, and confident, and secure, and hopeful in our own developments. 

So—containment now: that is, adequate strength to maintain what 
is in fact a police force. But let us also realise that for our own interest, 
in the long run, it is the kind of development that we achieve and the 
kind of society that we create, which will not only guard our own 
stability, but really provide the only hope, one day, of reaching an inter- 
national whole world order. We can get world order, if our own society 
remains confident enough and attractive enough for any liberal elements 
there may be in Russia finally to develop. 

Our own survival and our own development is the best hope for the 
Russian people as well as for ourselves. That may seem paradoxical, 
but I am convinced that it is true, and that there is, in the long run, 
obviously nothing more attractive than a functioning society that is also 
free. In the long run it is the maintenance of our society, and the 
maintenance and expansion of our standards that can give the Russian 
people the hope of emerging from the tyranny which has been their 
fate as long as they have been a nation, tyranny being nothing new for 
them. 

So, what we have to do now, both for ourselves and indeed for the 
Russian half of the world, is to work out our own problem in free 
co-operation, to work out our own stability, our own expansion and the 
development of our own free life. And I would like to say here that 
I do think we ought not to underestimate how much the communists 
do for us in this. I sometimes wonder whether we should undertake 
any of the reforms, or any of the changes, or do any of the creative 
acts that we have done, if we had not got the communists as a kind 
of nagging conscience, reminding us of what would happen if we did not 
do the decent and the just things. Communists have been in a way 
a sort of collective conscience of the western world, and in a way they 
already make part of our world by this constant spur they give to our 
own creative action. Perhaps one day we shall be grateful for them. 
I think it is possible. 


Britain’s Crucial Position 

In this free world, in which, under the external pressure of com- 
munism and under the internal pressure of our own problems we have 
to act, I do think it is vital for us in this country to realise what a 
crucial position is occupied by Great Britain. Perhaps going away, 
round the world, and staying in the most distant parts of the British 
Commonwealth, makes me feel this very much more clearly than I 
ever could have done if I stayed at home. But if you lcok at the free 
world and how it falls into natural areas of regional co-operation, the 
remarkable thing is how Great Britain sits in the middle of each of 
these regions. If it is the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth naturally 
looks to London for leadership and for initiative, for guidance. If it is 
western Europe, the defence of western Europe is hopeless without the 
co-operation of Great Britain, and the feeling that Britain has the 
closest possible ties with Europe is one which any glance at the map 
will confirm. With supersonic aircraft flying to Brussels in a few 
minutes, how can we pretend that we are not vitally concerned with 
western Europe? And then, in the Atlantic world, which includes, 
incidentally, part of our own Commonwealth in Canada, we have the 
need for the closest possible link, economic and military and political, 
with the United States. 

‘We are, as it were, the centre of three converging rings, three wheels 
of possible progress, all of which have their linchpin in London. And 
all these organisations are, one way or another, on the move. Western 
Europe is trying to organise itself within the frame-work first of the 
Schuman Plan, and possibly tomorrow of a federation. The Common- 
wealth is trying to organise itself for the expansion of its weaith, for the 
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creation of better conditions for its backward people. The Atlantic 
world is trying to organise itself for better security and for world 
co-operation. We are in the middle of all these efforts, and we can 
either press forward with them, and give moral and political leadership, 
or we can use what I can only call a type of veto power. Obviously if 
the one factor which is common to all three organisations is a negative 
or an isolationist state of mind, then the progress made will be much 
less. 

I think it is natural, up to a point, for the people in this country 
to feel a little isolationist. We have been through two world wars; 
we have faced incredible problems in the shifting of balance of power; 
we have very grave economic difficulties. But nevertheless I maintain 
that this isolationism is extremely dangerous, because if we only look in 
on ourselves, it means that the vital centre of the free world is not in 
fact giving that lead, or giving that initiative or that example that 
it should. 


England a Problem Child 

Politically, no doubt, we find it difficult to recognise that so much 
power has passed to America. Perhaps the Commonwealth seems to us 
very remote, and I would not say that passionate love of Europe was 
one of the marked characteristics of the British people. Therefore 
politics, I think, do hold us back a little from this forward role. But 
I do not think that, living in England, we always realise how much 
we seem at the moment to be almost a problem child. We notice the 
strength and the scale of our social experiments; but I am afraid that 
what other nations tend to notice is that three times since the war 
we have had a financial crisis, and that it is awfully difficult to find 
out how the British intend to pay their way. Now you may say that 
paying our way is perhaps not the most important thing about us, but 
is that really so? Do you not think that perhaps paying one’s way in the 
world is one of the first hallmarks of self-respect in a national effort? 
You do not really respect a man who is content to live in debt, and to 
live on his neighbours. And there is a point in which Britain has 
been drifting into that position, and it is one which prevents us from 
playing our full part in the world. It may also make us isolationist in 
that we look inwards on our problems. 

It is a deep-seated economic problem. It comes from a twenty- 
year decline in our export industries, which before the war was masked 
by the interest on the capital we had invested abroad, and while mass 
unemployment also masked the fact that we could not buy as much 
as we needed. Then during the war, of course, we lost our capital and 
we lost our interest. I do not think we need be in the least ashamed 
of the immense efforts we have made since the war to increase our 
exports, so that we can buy the things we desperately need to make 
life in this country worthwhile. All that must be recognised. 

But although they recognise the problem in the outside world, they 
also feel that we are not paying our way, and it is not enough to say 
we have done very well. It is rather like Mr. Micawber. You remember 
that Mr. Micawber said that if you had an income of a pound 
and lived with an expenditure of 19s. 6d. the result was ‘happiness, 
and if you lived at 20s. 6d. the result was ruin. I think that is rather 
what we in this country have been tending to do. The margin by which 
we have not been paying our way is rather small, but nevertheless it is 
Mr. Micawber’s shilling, and until we get that right we cannot have 
the influence that we should have in the world, and we will tend to go 
on looking in upon ourselves, and perhaps searching for that shilling, 
instead of looking outwards with all the confidence that we would have 
if we were in fact paying our way. 

The reaction towards this problem of national solvency (because 
that, in fact, is what it is) is that we have let other people pay for 
the gap. Well, that was perhaps permissible after our great efforts in 
the war, and I do not think anyone resented it. The United States 
has helped us enormously. Canada has helped us enormously. We have 
also been helped greatly by the more backward areas in the Com- 
monwealth to whom we have paid less than world prices for essential 
foodstuffs. We have protected ourselves by making sterling incon- 
vertible: in other words, people cannot use the sterling that they 
earn and transfer it into other currency. That limits what they can 
do with our sterling, and we have also, in all the crises, cut our 
imports—in other words we have bought less from other people. 

We have also developed almost as a kind of national pastime the 
habit of blaming the United States. I am always staggered by the 
extent to which, when we face this problem of our own solvency, we 
tend to say, ‘Ah, but the Americans should do more’. There is a 
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sense, in which that is true, because America, with world fadeghin 
must do more than a country which has no longer got the supreme 
economic power in our free co-operative system. The power has 
passed from London to Washington, and therefore one can expect— 
if you like—the Americans to do more. But that cannot, I am sure 
be used as an excuse for essential policies at home, without grave loss 
of our influence in the world, of our leadership in the world, and 
of our moral leadership. In other words, if we do not get a more 
creative and a more positive attack upon this problem of national 
solvency, I think we shall remain in a species of economic and 
political isolationism: a mood, shall we say, of isolationism which 
prevents us from playing our full part in these three regional organisa- 
tions of which we are the essential centre. 

America has done much in the post-war world for the freedom and 
stability of our world system by maintaining a high level of employ- 
ment. In spite of all our gloomy prophecies there has been no American 
slump. But our response has been on the whole, I think, a negative one, 
in that we have met our solvency crises by cuts, by inconvertibility, and 
these are not means by which inside wealth will be expanded. And here 
I come back to one of the themes of the second talk, and that is that 
the creation of more wealth is our essential problem. If you create 
more wealth you can achieve solvency, not by cutting your imports 
but by expanding your exports. If you create more wealth you can 
contribute to the well-being of your own people, and you can do some- 
thing which is an essential responsibility of this country, and that is 
to provide capital for more backward areas. You cannot provide capital 
for other people as long as you are insolvent, because as long as you 
are insolvent you are, in fact, living on other-people’s wealth. The only 
way in which we can make our full contribution to the backward areas 
of the world, and hence to international co-operation, is to be solvent, 
to pay our way. In other words, we can only do this if we are creating 
wealth. 


The Adventure of Solvency 

That is not just a responsibility of the other man, it is not just 
the responsibility of management on the one hand, or simply of workers 
on the other; it is a joint responsibility for the nation. It seems to me 
that if into the adventure of solvency and into the adventure of the 
creation of more wealth we could put the energies that went into the 
two world wars, and that liberation of our efforts which occurred so 
splendidly between 1940 and 1945, it would be the beginning of a 
phase of world leadership, in the best sense of leadership—leadership 
not of power but of ideas and of example. a 

All our social experiments, in so far as they are projected overseas, 
can be criticised because the critics will unkindly say, ‘Oh yes, you 
had all these social experiments, but after all you did it on other 
people’s money’. That is not strictly true, or it is a partial truth; 
but the existence of that partial truth is enough to undermine our moral 
influence.- I. passionately believe in the role that this country 
has to fulfil in the second half of. this century. I believe that the 
stability, the strength and the wisdom of this people is unequalled, and 
I believe, too, that the kind of social experiments that we are making 
are ones that the world desperately needs. But I do believe that, 
unless they are backed with an effort to achieve solvency, to create 
wealth for others, to take the most broadminded view of our responsi- 
bility to backward peoples in the creation of capital and the supplying 
of energy and technical skill to them, unless that happens, then all 
our experiments will have no effect in the world. We can either give a 
lead. in this field, or we shall be superseded by others, and I believe 
passionately that it is a lead which only this country can in fact give. 

—Home Service 


Recent publhcations include the following books: Djanggawul: an 
Aboriginal Religious Cult of North-Eastern Arnhem Land, by Ronald M. 
Berndt (Rout'edgé and Kegan Paul, 42s.); Dance and Drama in Bali (new 
edition), by Beryl de Zoete and Walter Spies (Faber, 63s.); Guide to 
Kulchur, by Ezra Pound (Peter Owen, 25s.); Poets on Fortune’s Hill: 
Studies in Sidney, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, by John F. 
Danby (Faber, 18s.), and Social Psychiatry, by Maxwell Jones (Tavistock 
Publications, 18s.). The latest additions to Loeb’s Classical Library are: 
Volume IX of Pliny’s Natural History, containing Books XX XIII-XXXV, 
translated by H. Rackham; Livy XIII, Books XLIII-XLV, translated by 
Alfred C. Schlesinger; Diodorus Siculus VII, Books XV 20 to XVI 65, 
translated by Charles L. Sherman, and Aristotle’s Meteorologica, trans- 
lated by H. D. P. Lee. The books cost fifteen shillings each. 
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Architecture in the New Poland 


MAX LOCK gives the second of two talks on Warsaw* 


INCE the architecture I 4m going to discuss implies the appear- 
ance, style, and construction of a vast number of buildings in 
Poland, let me say at the start that the most I can do is to try~ 
to give you my own impressions of what I saw or heard on my 
fairly brief visit. Perhaps I should say of what we saw and heard, 
because, apart from three other British architects, we_joined in Poland 
a group of some sixty architects and planners from twenty different 
countries, who had been invited by the Polish Associa- 
tion of Architects to see the great work of reconstruc- 
tion. This meant that, apart from forming one’s own 
impressions, one was able to get a valuable insight into 
the judgments and attitudes of people from many 
different schools (of both architecture and thought). 
My first impression of the city of Warsaw was that 
it was a city, as it were, mobilised for reconstruction. 
Life seemed to be conducted with the same kind of 
seriousness and instancy as we ourselves experienced 
during the war. The people walking about the town 
were plainly and simply dressed; there was an absence 
of make-up; poverty, or the obvious signs of it, had 
gone, but not austerity, and the shops were almost 
reminiscent of the London shops in 1946. Everywhere 
was remarkably tidy and free from litter. The new 
streets were broad, and private cars were few, which 
greatly simplified traffic problems, and drivers seemed 
to have a healthy respect for pedestrians. We stayed 
at a large hotel which retains much of its former luxury, 
but whose clients are today no longer wealthy, leisured 
tourists, but homely, industrious delegates. We were 
delegates, too; in fact, it seemed that at that time 
Warsaw was a city of delegates. 

But the other delegates we saw in Warsaw were all 
young. Some 200,000 young people from all over 
Poland had been sent to celebrate the Polish national 
day. In Poland today, of course, the overwhelming 

-emphasis is on youth and on work. There is no doubt 
that young people are given opportunities of training, 
development, and education that no previous generation 
has had, but they are certainly obliged to work a great 
deal harder. 

July 22 was the Polish national day, and the chief 
event was to be the solemn presentation to the people 
of the great civic square in the Marszalkowska street, 
which is one of the main features of the new Warsaw. 
In the morning, after President Beirut declared the 
square open, the procession of the 200,000 young dele- 
gates from all over Poland began to pass through in 
broad ranks, about twenty abreast, all wearing and 
bearing the colourful insignia of their work, their play, 
their citizenship, their craft or their patriotism. The 
parade lasted some five hours, but it always seemed 
lively and spontaneous. Sometimes they marched, some- 
times they sang; some played their instruments, and 
some danced as they passed. A great cheer went up as they bore past the 
President a model, ten foot high, of the new multi-storeyed Palace of 
Culture, which the Russians are building and presenting to Warsaw. 

Thus we saw the people, but we had come to look at the buildings of 
this great central square of the new city. The newly dressed stone was 
dazzlingly white in the sunshine and the great facades of these large, 
continuous blocks rose high above all the colourful activity in the streets. 
Now these new buildings around the square were decorated with many 
antique and historic elements such as colonnades, garlands, heavy classic 
cornices, and entablatures, all of an order and expression which 200 
or 300 years ago was employed by architects working in a regal 
or imperial society for dukes, kings, emperors, or popes; or, later, in 
more modern capitalist societies for owners of banks and department 
stores. poe this heavy, slightly forbidding classicism, though to us 


rather puzzling, may be justified in a city square where all the buildings 
serve a monumental function. But these palatial facades round the 
central square were those of workers’ homes. Marszalkowska Square is 
really a giant housing scheme with a colonnade of shops at ground level. 
It looked well for the occasional procession and as the centre of the 
city, but was this the place, one wondered, for intimate, ev eryday, family 
and neighbourhood life? In other parts of the town, too, and in other 


Marszalkowska Square, after its official opening on 
July 22. (Left) Example of a progress ‘ score-board’ 
used on building sites in Warsaw 


M,. Lock 
parts of Poland, we found the new housing estates 
possessed the same spirit of classicism but in a 
much less lavish form. And, of course, the same 
return to the past, to the imitation or perpetuation 
of past national styles has often been remarked by 
visitors to other communist countries. Many 
people find this difficult to understand, and it 
seemed to us an anomaly which we very much 
wanted to talk over with our hosts. 

Finally the opportunity came. At Zakopane, 
the beautiful Carpathian mountain resort, a band 
of us, colleagues from almost every country in 
Europe and also from the U.S.A., put the ques- 
tion to the two Russian delegates, the chief archi- 
tect of Moscow,.Wlasow, and the chief planner, 
Zakharov: ‘Why was it’, we asked, ‘that a 
nation, which so systematically opposes the forces 
of reaction should turn to a reactionary and classical architecture? ’ 

Their main arguments were that since about 1910, the days of Vienna 
modernism which produced Loos, Wagner, Behrens, and other pioneers 
of the modern movement, no great work has been created. The later 
constructivists, they said, Le Corbusier and others, came along and 
denied every art created up to 1900, having nothing to do with the 
architecture of the past nor, indeed, with national architecture in any 
of its forms. This modern constructivist architecture, they said, was not 
only non-national, it was impractical. In Russia, for instance, the cost 
of heating, alone, of great spaces enclosed by glass and concrete had 
proved to be utterly uneconomic. Although, between the wars, it had 
been a style of countries that prided themselves in progressive ideas, it 
was merely a temporary fashion, which may have satisfied the passing 
whim of architects but, in every sense, left the people cold. Nowadays, 
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the people had the deciding role and they wanted an architecture that 
was rich, that they were familiar with, and that could express a national 
style; therefore, they said, the building industry must frankly reject 
constructivists’ solutions as unsuitable and impractical, and must de- 
velop other forms. Meanwhile, the architect, in seeking to create an 
architecture that is both rich-and organic, will turn naturally to the 
study of history and, above all, to the architecture of ancient Greece, 
but he also includes other great periods, such as the Gothic. Today, 
what they were really aiming at in Russia was a synthesis of all the 
visual arts which spring from the ground of the past to which we all 
are heirs, and which could express clearly and comprehensively to the 
people the ideals of a modern nation. 


An Ironical Truth 

A great deal of discussion followed. The argument on the terrace 
that day was primarily but not simply one between communists and 
non-communists. For it is an ironical truth that the present Russian 
attitude to architecture is largely shared by many thousands of people 
in this country who would be the last to identify themselves with the 
communist point of view on any subject whatever. Many a progressive 
British architect knows this to his cost. I think most architects in this 
country are agreed that we must study and learn what we can from 
classic, Gothic, and vernacular styles, but the application of this. study 
to today’s problems is still in question, and though we may admire the 
scale and vigour of what is being attempted in Russia,or Poland, many 
of us are not able to see clearly why this argument should lead to so 
wholesale an adoption of classical and imperial forms, an approach that 
_ appears to us unnecessarily to restrict and even at times to oppose the 
dynamic needs of a new society. It may be that there are reasons for 
wanting to re-examine the constructivists’ approach to architectural 
questions, but the communists’ solution did not seem to some of us to 
be necessarily the right one: But having said all this, we must not forget 
that the roots of Polish tradition are very deep. 

We were very fortunate in. being able to visit Cracow, that remark- 
able, ancient city of romantic dignity, the first capital of Poland, merci- 
fully today intact with all its medieval and baroque churches, with the 
splendid towers of the Wawel, the castle of the kings, its famous uni- 
versity where Copernicus studied, and its great wall and city gates. 
What a contrast to ruined Warsaw, the city that Hitler had planned 
should have not one stone left upon another! But even in Warsaw one 
is able to get a very fine impression of some of the medieval and 
Baroque buildings, for as stewards of the historic buildings they have, 
the Poles are perhaps unsurpassed by any nation; unsurpassed in the 
loving care and painstaking labour they lavish upon the restoration of 
their many damaged monuments and churches, by careful cleaning and 
rehabilitation. That is always sensitive and scholarly, and enhanced by 
the skilful and intelligent use of modern lighting. All this, today, is 
bringing back to their ancient buildings a fullness of glory that perhaps 
they hardly possessed in their own time. 

Their love for detail in its simplicity and perfection was revealed 
to us in perhaps the most charming experience of all—the visit to the 
home of Chopin, a small country house about forty miles from Warsaw, 
recently acquired by the nation. In the house the rooms were appointed 
in simple charm, with the furniture and personal objects of the great 
musician. The piano was placed by the open window, and we sat out- 
side on the terrace in the slowly deepening dusk and listened to a 
recital of ballads, mazurkas, nocturnes, and a polonaise. 

While staying in Cracow we were taken to Nova Huta, about five 
miles out. Nova Huta is a new town built to serve the steel works. In 
two and.a half years, no less than 80,000 people have been housed 
there. Families lived in three- and four-storey apartment blocks. There 
were no-single family dwellings with private gardens. The housing 
density worked out at 100 persons to the acre, as compared with our 
thirty or forty persons in English new towns, which means that though 
Poland can easily feed herself she succeeds in preserving more agri- 
cultural land than we do. The blocks, for the most part, were arranged 
‘around squares, uniform in appearance and three or four storeys high, 
all cast in the same heavy, classic mould we had previously seen at 
Warsaw, each block complete with balustrades and moulded concrete 
cornices. The brick walls were left rough for future rendering, and in 
many buildings grooves had. been left for string courses and cornices 
to be fitted on later. These dwellings did not appear to us to be very 
well equipped inside. Might it not have been better, we wondered, to 
spend the money on better finishes, internally than on these purely 
external embellishments? 
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In the approach to neighbourhood planning I had the impression that 


they had not really started from a truly human or sociological basis 
of the kind that Geddes advocated when opposing the ‘ sanitarians ’ and 
‘ vistamongers’ of his day. At Nova Huta there was, perhaps, too much 


‘uniformity and sameness. This was the more marked because some of 


the schools were not distinguishable from the blocks of flats. Class 
rooms appeared to be fitted in behind the same pattern of windows as 
the living rooms of dwellings. But we did notice a freer and more 
contemporary approach in the new factories and also in the créches 
and nursery schools. I suppose their functional claims made it hard for 
them to wear the same classical waistcoat as the other buildings; 
During our brief visit it was interesting to observe three ‘distinct 
types of housing. First, that with this classical stamp as at Nova Huta; 
second, those that were built in a style that seemed to us perhaps 
fresher and more modern but which had stopped when classicism 
became the order of the day. Third, those that formed part of a re- 
development scheme among older buildings that were already standing. 
This last category seemed to be the most successful. For instance, in- 
the Marienstadt area of Warsaw the old blocks of houses had been 
thinned out, creating room for a sloping paved area where people could 


gather; space was also provided for an orchestra and a temporary. ~ 


stage. Around the square the new houses fitted in well with the existing 
buildings and all were rendered in various pale colours, and masses of 
petunias cascaded out of window boxes. In a corner of the square was 
a nursery school. The whole thing was in human scale, and this neigh- 
bourhood was a delight to behold and, I should think, to live in. 

But the real miracle in Poland was the amount of work done in face 
of limited means. Everything was going up at once—factories, govern- 
ment buildings, houses, schools, shops; and créches, to say nothing of 
the bridges and roads, public gardens, and underground railways. 
Because of the shortage of steel and cement the policy appeared to be 
that these materials could be used only on factories and important 
government buildings. This meant that almost every other type of 
building was of solid brick construction. Because it was impossible to 
have high buildings in solid brick, and because it was wasteful of land 
to have too many low buildings, a compromise of three or four storeys 
was inevitable, and this was somewhat monotonous. Furthermore, the 
great sense of urgency, coupled with the lack of skilled labour, resulted 
in a rather low standard of workmanship. But although the buildings 
were rough, they were at least ready. On the other hand, we saw out- 
standing craftsmanship and finish in many of the new public buildings, 
especially in the new Parliament Building in Warsaw, one of the most 
scholarly essays in neo-classicism of this century. And it was interestings 
to notice that most of the new.factories had a much higher finish than 
any of the new housing schemes, except Marszalkowska Square. 


Carefully Organised Labour 

As to building methods, there seemed to be comparatively little 
mechanisation, but labour appeared to be carefully planned. For 
instance, an enormous army of masons from all over Poland were sent 
into the Marszalkowska Square a few days before the opening and, 
almost overnight, had managed to complete the work of facing with 
stone all those enormous ornamental buildings. Yet on the average job 
the men did not appear to be working feverishly any more than they 
do in England, but there were interesting stimuli to keep them up to 
the mark. One of these was a sort of score board, which we saw on a 
number of sites, placed prominently outside the building and facing 
the street. Down the left side of the board, ranged in a vertical column, 
were a number of symbols representing speed. On the top line a rocket, 
below that an airplane; a train, a car, a bicycle, a running man, a 
tortoise, and, finally, at the bottom, a snail. Each week the names of 
the gang leaders are prominently chalked up opposite their merited 
symbol and according to the output of their gang. 

As for the architects, we were told there were 1,600 in Poland, of 
whom 600 were in Warsaw. They are all employed by the state, and 
there is no private practice. Since the number is hardly enough for 
the enormous programme of reconstruction in Poland, it is not sur- 
prising that many are really young, well under thirty, and carry great 
responsibility, and this they do with enthusiasm and efficiency. It still 
remains to be seen whether the absence of private practice and of inde- 
pendent creative thought and work will lead to staleness and a stereo- 
typed kind of architecture, and whether the present classical trend will 
continue. I believe that the Polish creative genius will not easily 
surrender to the present urgency of wholesale reconstruction, and that 
there are many signs that it is very much alive.—Third Programme 
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- Fitness for Purpose: Morris to the Bauhaus 


By ROBERT FURNEAUX JORDAN 


Y HILE William Morris was a boy at Marlborough College 

his disgust with the Philistine conquest of England began. 

In the holidays, like many boys, he» went to, the Great 

Exhibition in Hyde Park. Upon leaving the so-called ‘ art’ 

section of the Crystal Palace he was sick: it had turned his stomach. 
That was one starting point of the Modern Movement; the other was 
up there, above his head, in the iron and the glass. It was also to be 
found in those sections of the exhibition labelled not ‘ Art’ but 
‘Science’ and ‘ Machinery’, at all of which Morris never so much as 
glanced. : 
In my previous talk I spoke of Morris’ great contribution to the 
Modern Movement—his realisation that art was not a style but a 
function of society. At the time that contribution was vital. Tragically, 
however, he missed the whole point of his age. He saw, only too 
clearly, the blatant beastliness of it, but—seeing everything through 
fashionable medieval spectacles—he could never realise either its 
achievements or potentialities. The age belonged to the engineer; the 
engineer had stolen it while the architects were busy trimming the 
Seven Lamps or playing ducks and drakes with each other in 
the Battle of the Styles. Ironically, in proclaiming ‘ fitness for purpose’ 
Morris was really proclaiming utilitarianism. Haunted by medieval 
inhibitions, he was advocating for chairs and carpets what the engineers, 


_ uninhibited, were already doing for railway stations and bridges. 


This obsession of the nineteenth-century Romantics with medievalism 
was pathological: where Pugin saw heresy his only answer had been 
rood-screens; where Carlyle saw chaos his answer had been monastic 
order; and even Morris’ own Red. House—an essay in brick-and-tile 
craftsmanship—had been unable to keep out the pointed arch and the 
well-head. These Romantics were, on their side, as blind as the Grad- 
grind or Philistine on his. They could see nothing in the railway age 
—except utility; while the Philistine could see nothing in art except 
romanticism for drawing-room consumption. That was the great 
Victorian schizophrenia, with no quarter given. Turner might paint 
‘Steam and Speed’ on the Great Western, while the engineers might 
put battlements on Rugby station—but, on the whole, the two sides 
never met. 

And yet before the Queen was dead there were men who had glimpsed 
the Utopia that might be made out of all that horror. They have been 
called ‘ the pioneers of the Modern Movement’. Morris, in my opinion, 
was not one of them. ‘ Art will 
die out’, he had said, ‘if the 
system lasts’. That in itself 
does, to me, carry with it the 
condemnation of the whole 
system. But did he really think 


that he—or his Socialist 
League for that matter—could 
change the system ? Even 


Lenin’s Russia remained in- 
dustrial. But in 1896, the year 
Morris died, Adolf Loos had 
proclaimed in Vienna: ‘ The 
engineers are our Hellenes! ’ 
And in 1900° came Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s manifesto on 
‘our age of steel and steam. - 
The machine age’, as he said, 
wherein locomotive engines, 
engines of industry, engines of 
light or engines of war and 
steam-ships take the place 
works of art took in previous 
history’. It may have been 
naive, it was being as romantic 
about the future as others had 
been about the past, but it was 


‘The age-old dynamic of structure may now have been turned to dark and devious 
uses, but 1t was alive again... 


also Lloyd Wright who gave the answer to Morris’ ‘ art will die out if 
the system lasts’. Looking upon Chicago’s towers by night it was he 
who exclaimed: ‘If this power must be uprooted that civilisation may 
live, then civilisation is already doomed’. These two statements— 
Morris’ and Wright’s—make for us a ‘ traverse’ as it were between two 
philosophies. Morris’ statement is a withdrawal to the drowsy garden 


Keble College owed its existence to ‘ the polemics of the tracts’ 


at Kelmscott; Lloyd Wright’s looks forward to the slender columns and 
clean, light spaces of his own Johnson factory. 

But it was to be a long time. About the utter insignificance of the 
artist’s place in society, neither the nineteenth nor twentieth century 
have ever hesitated. Only now, with the appearance of the export 
salesman, is doubt creeping in. Except as a mild cultural interest or a 
facet of fashion neither the Victorian Romantic nor the ‘ pioneer of 
the Modern Movement’, have 
ever really mattered two hoots. 
Let us see them not as their 
spiritual heirs, nor as their 
own circle saw them, but as 
England saw them. Here is 
Bagehot in his classic work of 
1867, The English Constitu- 
tion, that handbook of the 
“system ’ still on every prince’s 
schoolroom table; he is dis- 
cussing parliamentary repre- 


sentation: ‘I maintain’, he 
says, 
that Parliament ought to 


embody the public opinion of 
the English; and, certainly, 
that opinion is much more 
fixed by its property than its 
mind. The ‘too clever by 
half’ people who live in 
‘Bohemia’ ought to have no 
more influence in Parliament 
than they have in England, 
and they can scarcely have 
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less. 
That does, I think, put every- 
> one from Morris to Gropius 
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rather firmly in their place; and is as true about the modern movements 
in the earlier part of this century as it was about the Romantics in 
Bagehot’s own time. 

The other day a Swedish architect came to London; having read the 
right books he asked to see the work of C. F. A. Voysey, that brilliant 
and austere link between what was genuinely graceful in art nouveau 
and what was logical in functionalism. I do not know what my Swedish 
friend expected, but he was surprised when I had to send him to a 
side road in Bedford Park, to a lane in Chorley Wood, to Overstrand, 
and then on to the Lake District—the journey took him through a world 
of Victorian suburbs, through ‘ By-pass Land’, past small-holdings and 
airfields in East Anglia, back across England through the industrial 
north, with Manchester and Blackpool thrown in, if he liked, to restore 
even further his sense of proportion. And whether we like it or not, 
it is all that, and not a dozen esoteric country houses and a couple’ of 
rooms in the Tate, that is our real offering to the Gods of History. 


Modern Society a Frankenstein 

And even if the moral nature of the Philistine beast had been 
different, the fact is that for more than 100 years the artist, and indeed 
the technician and scientist, too, have been stunned by the sheer 
fecundity of material achievement. Modern society is a Frankenstein in 
the grip of its own monster. The stupendous effort and slave economy 
that had made Victorian wealth not only, in the process, made of 
England a new visual world but also became a force that is not yet spent. 

In towns it is still almost all we see. Since half the population live 
in five big cities they must exist largely in a Victorian world. The 
London Ordnance Survey is almost wholly a Victorian pattern—right 


out to the dormitory suburbs. It is mainly a delicate mosaic of roads. 


and crescents, and there are also the black rectangles or big grey 
patches—warehouses and docks—monuments to the energy of man, 
comparable with the work of Egypt or Rome. There is such an item, 
and it is no more than an item, as the Victoria and Albert Dock— 
longer than Hyde Park and only one of a complex of docks—almost 
lost, indeed, in that deep forest of cranes and funnels that runs from 
Gravesend to the pool of London. 


To the architect, Euston may be just Hardwicke’s Doric portico, and - 


King’s Cross just Cubitt’s two giant arches, but behind them, for miles, 
are the marshalling yards, and beyond those are the inclines, tunnels, 
fly-overs, and viaducts—all up the island. Some 500 tons of steel and 
humanity whirled from King’s Cross to Edinburgh, in six hours, several 
times a day, is still the biggest achievement but one of the past 100 
years; the biggest is the track. 

Or going south from Victoria, running high on the embankment, 
high above Lewisham or Purley, you look down from a Victorian 
structure on a whole Victorian world. It is a grey ocean of Welsh 
slates with only the blood-red brick and Ruskinian Gothic board 
schools, or dingy Puseyite spires. emerging from it. Georgian islets 
may remain, the swallowed up villages, but between 1830 and 1930 
London was virtually: rebuilt, and by 1930, in human terms, that meant 
from Watford to Hayward’s Heath. The age-old dynamic of structure, 
that had been the glorious essence of the past, may now have been 
turned to dark and devious uses, but it was alive again—in a big way. 

Mevertheless this was a structure which sprang from a literary 
culture, since structure must serve some cause. Victorian structure 
served a whole complex of banking, technology, bourgeois culture and 
education. If this new culture was structural, it was a structure born of 
philosophies and literature, or at least of cheap printing, double-entry 
book-keeping, and economic theory. Without Bentham and Mill, no 
laissez-faire capitalism, stock booking, or company floating; without 
textbooks, evening schools and mechanics institutes, no locomotives or 
mines; without the polemics of the Tracts, no Puseyite spires or Keble 
College. And in this century without Quakerism, no garden cities; 
without “ managerial types’, no snob villas; without industrial science, 
no red-brick universities; without ideologies, no camps. 

_ And it is in this century that the forces making the visual world 
regroup themselves. In my previous talk I tried to set the nineteenth- 
century conflict in terms of the three armies—Aristocrat, Philistine, 
Romantic. But now the Aristocrat has made his last-ditch stand. As the 
twentieth century opens he allies himself with the Philistine, as he 
had done long since politically. The old classical tradition and taste 
had gone with the wind. But, in alliance, the Aristocrat and Philistine 
did create their own very peculiar corner of the visual world. The 
mining royalties, rent rolls, and armament profits still held; and on 
the pleasant side of the hill they could build in a sultry Indian 
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summer of domestic architecture. It was the early days of commuting, 
but on a comparatively modest scale; it came first in the Flemish 
brickwork of Pont Street or South Kensington or, further afield, with 
conservatories and tennis courts, in the older roads of Wimbledon. 
And there were those strange fantasies, the half-timber painted a dull 
red, and with a fin-de-siécle air of Saki flannels and boaters, that you 
will find at Pangbourne or Cookham. Outside the great cities there was 
Ilkley, that the merchants of Leeds spattered with chalet villas, or 
leafy Edgbaston, made by the Calthorpes for the Chamberlains and 
commercial Unitarians of Birmingham. On a grander scale there were 
the last grand houses—with 100 bedrooms and 100 hot-water cans for 
Edwardian house parties: Lord Rosebery’s Mentmore, or the mansions 
that the Rothchilds placed so carefully through the Vale of Aylesbury. 
The Aristocrat had merged his interests with those of his Philistine ally, 
and, therefore, in the end, his taste. It could all have been foreseen at 
the time of the first Reform Bill but ir was not. And now the ferns, 
portieres, and gasoliers of Ilkley were neither better nor worse than 
those of Sandringham. . 
In this regrouping of the nineteenth-century armies there remain the 
Romantics. The defeated Aristocrat may have entered into an alliance— 
political and  artistic—with the arch-enemy; but the Romantic, as a 
rebel in an eternal guerilla war, could: never do that. So his camp 
split. You could turn your back in disgust, or you could take the 
initiative and in the end, perhaps, command the age. That is what I 
tried to make clear when I set Morris’ withdrawal into medievalism 
fairly and squarely against that other vision—a utopia of steel and 
steam. Those who escaped to the ivory, and Gothic, tower were a 
motley crew—the Romantic die-hards. More and more, as Romanticism 
filtered down to popular levels, there was the purely whimsy, thatch- 
and-dovecot school. Now and again it threw up a fine artist—such 
as. Baillie-Scott—but bears the burden of 100 oak-beamed teashops 
and, through its Cotswold cult, the conversion of the Gloucestershire 
wool towns into Anglo-American car parks. But there were other die- 
hards: those who saw to it that poetic, flamboyant, neo-Gothic detail 
should go right on into our own century. There was, for example, the 
Lady Chapel. at Liverpool, Scott’s first and best job; Bodley’s private 
church for the Staffordshire Meynells—‘ richly dight’ would be the 
pre-Raphaelite phrase for that; or the strangely lovely detail of Ninian 


Comper. With them, I think—since their inspiration was the medieval _ 


manor—we must place the champions of the country house tradition, 
at least until that tradition died with the Edwardian dreams of the 
young Lutyens. Seen now, from our stand-point, it is a kind of 
epilogue to the Gothic Revival, a lovely swan-song. | 

Having disposed of these forces that had made our English scene by 
the end of the first world war, we were left with nothing, apparently, 
but the charred and hideous corpse of that scene—that once green 
paradise of an Atlantic island. It is strange, or perhaps it was because 
England was so besotted with its own Gradgrind civilisation, that any 
injection of life into that corpse had to come from outside. In all the 
visual arts—onwards from the pre-Raphaelites who were themselves 
only a protest incarnate—no single significant move was English. In 
the end England did, as we shall see, play her part in the Modern 
Movement; but in the pioneering stage it was from countries indus- 
trialised, but not yet punch-drunk with it, that the injections came. I 
have mentioned Loos in Vienna, Lloyd Wright in Chicago, and now 
I want to end with a reference to a provincial German art school. 


Challenge of the Machine ® 

Although it belongs chronologically to my next talk, I want to 
mention the opening in 1919 of the Weimar Art School, known to 
the world as the Bauhaus. I mention the Bauhaus here not because it 
was, as is sometimes said, a continuation of the work of Morris, but 
because it was a challenge—the challenge of the machine to the hand- 
craftsman. The Bauhaus was, as an art school should be, a laboratory 
for experiment in design. It was equipped so that furniture, metal work, 
and objects of all kinds should not only be made on machines but 
designed for that purpose. Many things we now take for granted— 
steel furniture, our good, simple telephones and our light fittings—all 
began in the Bauhaus. Its founder, Gropius, was an architect (today 
he is head of the Harvard architectural school) but the Bauhaus was 
concerned only with industrial design, not buildings or planning. But 
you have to start somewhere and you cannot, overnight, change the 
architecture of a civilisation. Whether you can do so at all and, in 
the process, change the civilisation itself, is the subject of my next talk. 

—Third Programime 
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DOUGLAS McKIE pays a centenary tribute to the work of Sir William Ramsay 


N 1785 Henry Cavendish, regarded even today as one of the 

most exact scientific experimenters of all time, was studying the 

passage of electric sparks through air. In this process—to use 

modern terms, for simplification—the oxygen and the nitrogen of 
the air combine to form oxides of nitrogen, which, with water, give 
~ nitric acid. But, in any given quantity of air, there is more nitrogen 
than oxygen—in the proportion of four to one. And Cavendish went on 
in his experiments to add more 
oxygen, so that all the nitrogen might 
be sparked away. But no matter how 
long he carried on, there appeared to 
be a small residue of gas that would 
not combine with oxygen. And Caven- ~ 
dish made the remarkable comment, 
and the equally remarkable estimate, 
that, if there was any part of the 
nitrogen of the air that differed from 
the rest, it was not more than the 
1/120th part of any sample of air. 
At that time, little or no significance 
was placed on Cavendish’s observa- 
tion: and later it was forgotten. 

Yet we may say that, with these 
experiments, the first series of dis- 
coveries on the nature of our common 
air came to a close. Carbon dioxide 
had been recognised by Joseph Black 
in 1755, hydrogen had been dis- 
covered by Cavendish in 1766 and 
nitrogen by Daniel Rutherford in 
1772, oxygen had been isolated by 
Joseph Priestley in 1774, all dis- 
covered by British chemists. Indeed, 
we may also say that the discovery 
of one constituent after another of our 
common air was made by the chemists 
of this country: they took the air to 
pieces, although their work was not 
completed for more than 100 years 
after Cavendish’s experiments. The 
whole problem of the nature and com- 
position of the air was, of course, of 
supreme scientific importance; for it was by the application of these 
and other discoveries and by his own researches on combustion that the 
great Frenchman, Lavoisier, laid the foundations of modern chemistry 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century. But that is another story. 

As far as we are concerned the scene moves to University College, 
London, in the 1890s, and to its Professor of Chemistry, William 
Ramsay, the centenary of whose birth fell on October 2, 1952: and 
the discovery of argon and the rare gases of the atmosphere begins, as 
do many other fundamental scientific advances, in apparently irrelevant 
origins. At the close of the nineteenth century, chemists had come to 
rely almost exclusively on gravimetric methods, that is on weights 
determined by analyses, for the evaluation of the atomic weights of the 
chemical elements—the fundamental numbers of their science. Some 
difficulties had arisen in the alternative method, the volumetric method, 
in which the atomic weights were got from the densities of gases. 
But Lord Rayleigh, as a physicist, felt that chemists had been wrong 
in neglecting the alternative method and resolved to study afresh the 
densities of some of the elementary gases. He got some valuable results. 
But an anomaly appeared: the density of the nitrogen obtained from 
the atmosphere—by removal of all the oxygen—was always greater 
than the density of nitrogen obtained from its chemical compounds, 
such as, for example, ammonia; in other words, ‘ atmospheric nitrogen ’ 
was heavier than ‘ chemical nitrogen ’. He announced this baffling result 
with an appeal for suggestions in September, 1892; and further details 


Sir William Ramsay (1852-1916): 


were published eighteen months later, at a meeting of the Royal 
Society. The discrepancy, amounting to 1 part in 230, was far too 
great to be ascribed to experimental error. During these months, the 
problem was much talked of; and Ramsay then asked Rayleigh if he 
minded his trying to solve the mystery. With Rayleigh’s blessing 
Ramsay promptly set to work on the supposition that the air contained 
an undiscovered gas heavier than nitrogen. 

About a month later, after making 
use of the fact that nitrogen is taken 
up by heated magnesium, Ramsay 
found that, by treating a sample of 
nitrogen from the air in this way, the 
density of the gas that was left was 
increasing. This indicated that the 
progressive removal of nitrogen from 
“atmospheric nitrogen’ was concen- 
trating in the residue an unknown gas 
heavier than the nitrogen removed. 
Early in August, 1894, Ramsay 
isolated the new gas. In the meantime, 
Lord Rayleigh had found it by another 
method, although, as he said himself, 
‘in miserably small quantities’. The 
discovery was published in their joint 
names. Further work showed that the 
new gas was an element, forming 
about one per cent. of the atmosphere, 
and chemically inert, not combining 
with any other substance—this being 
possibly the reason why it had re- 
mained so long unknown. It was 
appropriately given the name argon, 
from the Greek, apysv (idle). 

Even at the beginning of this re- 
search, Ramsay had suggested that 
there was room for a group of gaseous 
elements in the so-called ‘ Periodic 
Table of the Elements’. In this 
‘Table’, drawn up by the Russian 
chemist, Mendeléef, in 1869, the 
elements are arranged one after 
another in the order of their atomic 
weights; Mendeléef observed that when they are arranged in this way 
the elements fall into regular groups, or families, with similar properties, 
the whole being set out in a series of lines and columns. But there were 
some empty places, empty ‘ pigeon-holes ’, as one might say, representing 
elements not yet discovered. To Ramsay, the discovery of argon meant 
that there must be a whole group of similar elements, gaseous and 
chemically inert; and he next turned to explore the possibility of finding 
these ‘ missing’ elements., Henry Miers, of the British Museum, drew 
his attention to an observation by Hillebrand, in America, that some of 
the uranium minerals gave off a gas which, on account of its chemical 
inactivity, had been taken to be nitrogen. From one of these minerals, 
cleveite, Ramsay isolated a gas, exaniined its spectrum by the simple 
pocket spectroscope and showed that it was neither nitrogen nor argon, 
but yet another new gas. He sent a specimen of it to Sir William Crookes 
for more exact analysis of its spectrum. It proved to be helium. At this 
time helium was known only as a hypothetical element, detected in the 
spectrum of the sun during the eclipse of August, 1868. It now proved 
to be a gas, chemically inactive and monatomic, like argon. Ramsay’s 
work so far had thus located a new element in the air, where one might 
least be expected, and another in a mineral, previously known, or rather 
suspected, only in the sun. 

Ramsay was convinced by these results that argon and helium were 
only two among a number of gaseous elements that must fit into the 
empty places in the ‘ Periodic Table’. He argued that there should be 
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a similiar elementary gas lying between helium and argon in the 
‘Table’ but there was the whole world to search for it. With Morris 
Travers, now Professor Emeritus of Chemistry in the University of 
Bristol, the search began. It was long and difficult, but they finally 
concluded that the missing gas would also be found in the atmosphere. 
To find it they resorted to one of the oldest methods of separation 
known to chemists, namely distillation, a process invented centuries 
before by the alchemists. By this means, if a mixture of liquids is dis- 
tilled, the one with the lowest boiling point appears in the first part 
of the distillate and so can be separated. Later, the constituents of the 
mixture with higher boiling points distil off and can be separated in 
this way from the rest of the mixture. 

However, first, Ramsay and Travers had to apply the then new 
methods of liquefying air to prepare and liquefy what was for that 
time a considerable quantity of argon; only then could they go on to 
see if fractional distillation would yield anything new. An examination 
with the spectroscope of the first fraction to distil brought them success. 
The passage of the electric discharge through it produced the glowing 
crimson light of a new elementary gas, neon, a light that has since 
become familiar to everyone in the shape of neon street-signs. Between 
1898 and 1900, by similar methods, Ramsay and Travers isolated not 
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only neon but also two other gases from the atmosphere, krypton and 


xenon. These last two gases were present in the air in minute propor- 
tions; krypton, one in 1,000,000 and xenon, one in 11,000,000. But 
neon, krypton, and xenon almost completed, with helium and argon, a 
whole family of elements now added to the ‘ Periodic Table’. 
Meanwhile, Rutherford had found that a gas was produced in the 
radioactive disintegration of the element thorium. It was radioactive 
but chemically inert, and with Frederick Soddy he found that a similar 
gas was given off from radium. Joint work by Ramsay and Soddy 
showed that argon, helium, neon, krypton, and xenon, were not radio- 
active. But the radioactive gas from thorium and radium was, however, 
chemically inert and so must belong to the same group of gases. It 
could be obtained only in extremely minute amounts and the deter- 
mination of its density and atomic weight by Ramsay and Whytlaw- 


Gray was a triumph of refined measurement. By means of a 


micro-balance made of light, thin, silica rods, so small that it could 
be set on the palm of the hand, and with a volume of gas no larger 
than a tenth of a pin’s head—a scarcely visible. bubble, weighing only 
one 2,900th part of a milligramme—they fourd the density of the gas, 
ultimately called radon, and its atomic weight. These experiments still 
evoke the admiration and wonder of scientists, even in this age. 

—Home Service 


The Philosophy of Islam 


ALFRED GUILLAUME gives the last talk in a series of seven 


N developing their doctrine of God the Muslims relied on the 

epithets used in the Qur’an. These were collected and are known 

as the Ninety-nine Beautiful Names. It may be noted in passing 

that the list is not complete for in 3,47 it is said: ‘And they 
plotted and God plotted, and God is the best of Plotters’. But 
al-Makir, the Plotter, is not recognised as a divine epithet. In as much 
as the Qur’an described God as the Willing One, the Knowing, the 
Decreeing, the Living One, etc., the orthodox maintained that He pos- 
sessed the qualities of will, knowledge, power, and so on. The Mu*tazila, 
the Champions of the Divine Unity, strongly opposed this assertion on 
the ground that it constituted an invasion of the divine unity. They 
argued that if God was a Knower He must have knowledge and this 
knowledge must either be in Him or outside Him. If it was in Him 
then God was subject and predicate, being and_quality, and so plurality 
had been introduced into the divine essence. If it was outside Him then 
He would have to depend on something other than Himself. Therefore 
God’s knowldge must be identical with His essence and not in it. All 
these qualities were negations or relations. To say that God knows 
means that He is not ignorant. Moreover some of these attributes could 
not be applied to God because they were applicable only to human 
beings. This latter point was tacitly admitted in the later doctrine that 
anything that was predicated of God was asserted without any implica- 
tion of similarity between Him and His creatures. 

The whole question was beset by difficulties. The Qur’an taught 
that God leads and God misleads. How could this be, and how could it 
be eternally true before the creation of man? Similarly, He was the 
Creator and ‘Sustainer, but how could He be eternally such before the 
act of creation? Some replied that the power to create and sustain was 
eternal though the acts had a beginning in time. Others held that the 
world was eternal. As this problem occupied the two last great philo- 
sophers of Islam I will return to it later. 

The postulate—to this day a dogma of Islam—that excited the 
strongest opposition of the Mu’tazila was that the Qur’an is eternal and 
uncreate. They denied that speech could be attributed to God; He could 
create speech but it was incredible that He could utter words. A«logos 
doctrine was anathema to them. If His word could, like other attributes, 
be hypostatised His oneness would be fatally impaired. As loyal Muslims 
they respected the Qur’an and regarded it as the work of Muhammad 
under divine inspiration; if it had a human as well as a divine origin 
it could be criticised, but if it was a divine work it stood above criticism. 
They were faced with the problem which we know as biblical criticism, 
and the most they could do was to deny that the Qur’an was uncreate. 
To attribute speech to God was anthropomorphism, and therefore what 
the prophet heard could not have been God’s voice but a voice in a 


created substrate. This more than any other of their teachings brought 
about their downfall. Anathematised for centuries, it may be that they 
are coming into their own, for many modern Muslims tend to see them 
as men born before their time who brought into the foreground aspects 
of Islam which the rigid orthodoxy of their day could not understand 


or appreciate. Al-Ashari the founder of the predominant school of _ 


theologians who died towards the end of the eighth century issued 
the following statement: ‘We hold that the word of God is on the 
Preserved Tablet because God has said, “ Nay, but it is a glorious 
Qur’an on the Tablet Preserved (sc. in heaven); it is in the breasts 
of those who have been given knowledge; it is recited by the tongue; 
it is written in our books in reality; preserved in our breasts in reality; 
recited by our tongues in reality; heard by us in reality”, as God has 
said, “ Give him protection so that he may hear the word of God”’’. 

One of the Mu’tazilite objections to the doctrine of the eternally pre- 
existent Qur’an was based on the fact that it quotes speeches from 
Moses and other prophets. A tenth-century creed which is based on 
al-Ashari’s teaching attempts to grapple with this problem. It says: 
“The speech of Allah is uncreate, but the speech of Moses and other 
creatures is created. The Qur’an is the speech of Allah and as such 
from eternity, not theirs . . . ” Moses heard the speech of Allah, as 
the Qur’an says: ‘And Allah spoke with Moses’. Allah was indeed 
speaking before He spoke to Moses, for Allah was creating from 
eternity before He had created the creatures, and when He spoke to 
Moses He spoke to him with His speech which is one of His eternal 
attributes *. From this it is clear that the speech of Moses and other 
men and created spirits which the eternal Qur’an contains is created, 
and it is implied though not explicitly affirmed, that God created their 
speech in eternity. 

Before we leave this school something must be said about a theory 
which still exercises a powerful influence on Muslim thought. If we call 
it the atomic theory it has a modern ring, though really it belongs to 
Occasionalism. When the theory was first adumbrated among the Arabs 
we do not know, but it was certainly current in the tenth century. In 
brief it is this: the world is made up of indivisible atoms which exist 
in a vacuum so that interpenetration is impossible. Time, too, consists 
of atoms of time which cannot be subdivided. Atoms possess accidents 
but not in the sense that there is a nature in them. These accidents are 
inseparable in the sense that there is no atom without an accident; but 
the accidents do not belong to bodies but to the individual atoms, so 
that a body may have quantity, but an atom has not. No accident can 
endure for two atoms of time. . 

This theory abolished causal law and made miracles credible. There 
was no natural property in anything. Allah created the accident within 
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it from moment to moment; thus when a man writes, Allah creates 
within him the will from moment to moment and then the capacity to 
write; next the movement of the hand then the motion of the pen. 
Then why does man imagine that there is a nature in things so that 


-wood will burn and water make wet? The answer is that Allah acts by 


a certain custom so that man may have some guide as to how to adapt 
himself to the conditions of the world. How then does man suppose 
that he himself is writing? It is by a process of acquisition which again 
is created in man by God so that he acquires the capacity to act in 
accordance with the decree of God. As Macdonald has said ‘ Man is 
thus a cinematographic automaton with the belief added that he is doing 
it all himself *. Allah is the only reality. The similarity between some 
of these theories and the Buddhist Sautrantikas is interesting and raises 
some important questions. 

So far little has been said about the way in which philosophy ae 
the Arabs. It was not until the first century of the Abbasid caliphate 


at Baghdad, i.e., between the years A.D. 750 and 850, that the study of — 


philosophy was systematically undertaken. By this time the old Arab 
military autocracy who were content to leave philosophical and scientific 
studies to their more sophisticated subjects was submerged in a sea of 
converts familiar with Greek learning, and a spirit of intellectual 
enquiry was active everywhere. The caliphs founded and maintained 
a school of translators manned by Syriac-speaking Christians for the 
most part who rendered into Arabic the works of Plato, Aristotle, the 
neo-Platonists, and Neo-Pythagoreans. Philosophy thus suddenly called 


-into being in the Arab world as suddenly disappeared when Averroes 


(Ibn Rushd the last and greatest representative of Arabic philosophy) 
died in 1198. 

It will have been seen that a clear line bétween philosophy and 
theology cannot be drawn, because the philosopher pursuing his own 
path often collided with the dogmatic theologian and had to defend his 
theses on his opponent’s territory, while philosophical tenets forced the 
theologians to state their doctrines in the language of their rivals. It 
must be remembered that the ordinary educated Muslim knows no more 
about the philosophy of Islam than the average Christian about the 
philosophical background of Christian dogma. ain the Middle Ages 
the learned European knew much more about Muslim philosophy not 
oniy because the most important of the Aristotelian writings reached 
him in Latin translations of the Arabic versions and commentaries, but 
also because he lived in the same world of ideas. Avicenna, Algazel, 
and Averroes are but three among a host of Arab writers whose names 
occur over and over again in Latin treatises. 

One of the first Muslim philosophers was al-Kindi, and unless I am 
mistaken, the only Muslim philosopher who could claim pure Arab 
descent. He is said to have known Greek, a statement that arouses 
doubt, for if we can believe the heading of the so-called ‘ Theology of 
Aristotle ’ which ascribed to him the revised form of the Arabic transla- 
tion of a Neo-Platonic work, he is responsible for the strange mixture 
of Aristoteliantsm and Neo-Platonism from which the Muslim philo- 
sophers could never wholly disentangle themselves. He taught that the 
soul is intermediate between God and the material world, and the soul 
brought into being the world of spheres. The human soul is an emana- 
tion from the cosmic soul. In this world it is restless because it suffers 
from the recollection of its former high estate. He held that there was 
a dual knowledge in man, the sensual and the rational, and between 
them operated imagination. The senses could apprehend the particular 
or material form, while only the reason could comprehend the universal. 
Much discussion of the province of reason and the problem of universals 
is to be found in most subsequent Arab writers. 


Outstanding Philosophers 

From among the imposing list of Muslim philosophers we will take 
a rapid look at three outstanding men: al-Farabi, al-Ghazali, and Ibn 
Rushd who flourished in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries re- 
spectively. The first was not as well known in the west as the other 
two, though some of his books were translated into Latin. Al-Farabi 


built up a system of philosophy in which he thought that he had suc- 


ceeded in reconciling Plato with Aristotle. Thus, dealing with Plato’s 
theory of ideas he says that everyone knows that Aristotle strongly 
criticised Plato’s arguments, but that in his book, called Theology, he 
affirmed the existence of ideal forms in the divine world. Thus, says 
he, there are three possibilities: (1) we must assert that the statements 
are irreconcilable; or (2) that Aristotle was not the author of one of 
these theses; or (3) that though their literal meaning would seem to 
imply contradiction their real inner meaning is one and the same. As to 
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(1) it is unthinkable that a man like Aristotle would contradict himself; 
as to (2) Aristotle’s works are so widely known that it is impossible to 
imagine that some of them are falsely ascribed to him; and so we are 
left with (3) the task of reconciling the irreconcilable. 

Acting on the assumption that the contradictions are soluble he goes 
on to deal with the doctrine of ideas not as Plato explained them but 
as they are set forth by the school of Alexandria, and of course he failed 
in his purpose. This able thinker could recognise inconsistencies and 
even locate the seat of the mischief, but he lacked the critical boldness 
to follow his reasoning to a logical conclusion. It is yet another example 
of the devastating effect of following a preconceived theory instead of 
relying on reason. Nemesis overtook his successors when Algazel wrote 
his famous book, known to the west as Destructio Philosophorum. Al- 
Farabi was the real founder of Muslim philosophy and Avicenna 
generously admitted that he owed his understanding of the problems 
of philosophy to his writings. He far surpassed his predecessor in all 
fields of knowledge, but he could not make a start until al-Farabi’s 
writings made clear to him what the discussions were all about. When 
one sees Aristotle in his Arabic dress one cannot but respect the minds 
of those who succeeded in grasping what that great man had to say. 


The Heart of the Problem 

To get to the heart of the problems of Muslim philosophy ahd the 
battle between the philosophers and the theologians one must go to the 
two books called Destructio Philosophorum and Destructio Destructionis 
by Algazel and Averroes respectively. Probably a better title would be 
The Incoherence of the Philosophers and The Incoherence of the In- 
coherence. These two books will shortly appear in an English transla- 
tion, and as they deal with problems which still vex human thought 
they deserve to be read by all who are interested in the history of 
thought. Algazel’s attack is concerned with twenty heresies of the philo- 
sophers of which the greatest would seem to be the tenet that the 
world is eternal. This was a theory of Aristotle which the Muslim 
philosophers accepted. They argued that if the world had been created 
something must have determined its existence at the time of its creation, 
otherwise it would have remained for ever in a state of possibility. But 
that determinant must have had determinants ad infinitum or we must 
believe that novelty can enter into an eternal God. Algazel’s reply 
anticipated St. Thomas’ words, ‘ Deus voluit ab aeterno ut mundus 
esset, sed non ut ab aeterno esset’. Averroes denied the cogency of this. 
You can will to do something at some future time, but the actual willing 
to implement the decision takes place with the act, so in God there 
would have to be novelty, and this must be excluded. Nevertheless, he 
adds, the argument itself is unsound, for it predicates in God a will 
like a human will. 

With Averroes died Arabian philosophy. Those who followed him 
were mere epitomists, commentators, and imitators. A man who can 
produce a philosophy of Islam in accord with modern thought has yet 
to appear.—Third Programme 


A Present from Orton 


? Rhayader Rock! Rhayader Rock! 
You, dear friend 
And gipsy poet, send 
Your usual shock—_. 
This time a stick 
Of crimson rock, 
A foot long, 
Two inches thick, 
And that like your peculiar song 
Flavours itself with mint 
And pepper, sweet 
And bitter as the words you print 
Upon the pavements of each startled street. 


And, as your true nature, heart and mind 
Shine through all you do and speak, 
So, like a poem issued from your hand, 
Is stamped right through the virgin block 
Rhayader Rock! Rhayader Rock! ' 
JAMES KIRKUP 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 15-21 
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Wednesday, October 15 


British Government rejects Persian counter- 
proposals for solution of oil dispute as 
unreasonable and unacceptable 


Public enquiry opens on railway disaster at 
Harrow and Wealdstone station 


Malayan Home Guards capture leading 
terrorist with a price of £9,000 on his 
head 


/ 


Thursday, October 16 


Persia breaks off diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain 


Chief Inspecting Officer of Railways states 
that primary cause of accident was that 
the Perth express ran past three danger 
signals at speed 


In Commons Colonial Secretary speaks 
about. activities of Mau Mau _ secret 
society in Kenya 


Friday, October 17 


United Nations Assembly decides to include 
in agenda subject of South African 
Government’s racial policy 


Prototype of new automatic train control 
for British Railways tested for first time 
under running conditions 


Saturday, October 18 _ . i : 
4 : , ane A United States aircraft attacking an anti-aircraft position on a Communist-held hill on the 
Mr. Vyshinsky, the Soviet Foreign Minister, western front in Korea. Heavy fighting for the command of strategic ridges has been taking 
attacks Western Powers in speech at U.N. place between United Nations and Chinese forces during the past week and some hills have 
General Assembly changed hands several times. daily 


Foreign Office publishes statement on Anglo- 
Turkish conversations 


Fierce fighting takes place on central front 
in Korea 


Parachute troops used against terrorists in 
Malaya 


Viet Minh rebels capture French stronghold 
ninety miles north-west of Hanoi 


Sunday, October 19 


Foreign Secretary ‘speaks at service in 
London to mark the opening of United 
Nations wee!: 


Special report of United Nations command 
in Korea to General Assembly states that 
Communists have more than 1,000,000 
men at their disposal 


Mr. Charles Che 
broadcast on Oct 
inform 


Eleven persons killed_in riots in a suburb 
at Port Elizabeth 


Monday, October 20 
State of emergency declared in Kenya 
Fierce fighting continues in Korea 


Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi, the Sudanese 
leader, arrives in Cairo for talks with 
General Neguib | 


Tuesday, October 21 


Colonial Secretary to visit Kenya next week. 
Eighty-nine Africans arrested. Troop re- 
inforcements arrive. 


: c One of the exhil 
U.N. General Assembly suspends its debate The newly completed Claerwen Dam, near Rhyadar, Radnorshire, which is to be opened by New Horticultura 


until after American Presidential elections ’ Her Majesty the Queen today year-old eng 
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General view of the Assembly Hall at the open- 
ing on October 14 of the United Nations seventh” 
general session in New York. In the front row 
are, left to right, the American, British, and 
Soviet delegations 


iit 


Mr. Eden unfurling the United Nations flag in Trafalgar Square last Sunday 
after he had spoken at a service for youth marking the opening of United 
Nations week 


vaphed at the microphone during a 
a he answered questions put to him 
iwmber of experts on films 


Mr, A. E. Buss working on a new west window 
for St. James’s Church, Sussex Gardens, London; 
this part of the window portrays Sir Alexander 
Fleming, the discoverer of penicillin. Other 
medallions in the window represent the first 
Lord Baden-Powell, a London air raid, Padding- 
ton railway station, and the Peter Pan statue in 
Kensington Gardens 


(\Model Engineer Exhibition at the 
\@on: a working model of the 100- Right: An October day in Cambridge: a photo- 
\idesigned by Alexander Allan graph taken last week of Trinity College backs 
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Mautake’s Patrol 


By SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE 


Y GREAT friend Mautake, the son of Maeke, was as 

pleased as I was when official word came through that a 

lands commission was to sit on Tarawa. Mautake was the 

Chief Headman of Tarawa’s seventeen villages. By far his 
most important function, as such, was to promote a spirit of neighbour- 
liness between the-villagers. He was the very man for the job; there 
never lived a more passionate apostle of goodwill among men, but the 
history of the place worked grimly against him. For two centuries before 
the British flag came to the Gilberts, the local population had been 
almost continuously torn by wars about land ownership. Though 
British law had put an end to the fighting and established a lands 
register in 1892, the hates inherited from those old wars lived on. 
The two great factions which called themselves the House of Teabike 
and the House of Auatabu still divided the villages in 1918, and spent 
their time trumping up false evidence about what they called the 
mistakes of the lands register. 


Every Claimant his Little Bit of Truth 

But there were fragments of truth mixed up with the nonsense they 
flung at each other, and it was through these that Mautake saw the 
road to peace. ‘ Allow every claimant his little bit of truth’, he always 
said, ‘and he will be the first to turn and laugh at his own lies. Such 
is the way of my people’. That, in a nutshell, was the whole argument 
for setting up my lands court. It was a perfect one, but I could not 
have chosen a worse moment to release my news than just before going 
out on short leave. 

It was Mautake’s own father—Old Maeke, as we used to call him 
—who started the trouble, almost as soon as I was gone. Maeke was a 
leading chief of the Teabike faction. His simple story was that my 
lands commission—for love of himself and his son—intended to strip 
the House of Auatabu of all their lands and hand these over, lock, 
stock and barrel, to the House of Teabike. 

His whisper was put out in Betio, Teabike’s capital village and seat 
of the district officer at the south tip of Tarawa. It went forth as a 
shout of triumph across the lagoon to Buariki at the north tip, and 
swept like a storm from both sides into Auatabu’s six central. villages. 
The men of Auatabu rushed to their meeting-houses. ‘ Alas! this is a 
true word’, they. said, ‘ for Mautake, the son of Maeke, is the friend 
of Grimble’. They swore a joint oath at once to boycott my lands 
commission, and began to prepare their shark-tooth spears for war. 
‘We will arise on a day before Grimble’s return’, they agreed, ‘ and 
kill the men of Teabike. And the signal for our rising shall be the death 
of Mautake, the son of Maeke’. 

It was then that Mautake began his patrol. Disowned as a traitor 
by his own folk and constantly stoned as the arch-enemy in his passage 
through the villages of Auatabu, he started an endless back-and-forth 
trudge along the thirty-mile road from tip to tip of the island, lying 
unguarded in the village meeting-houses wherever sleep took him. 
‘Listen to me! ’ he called as he passed, night or day, between the silent 
houses, ‘I come to tell you, I, Mautake, the son of Maeke, that the 
House of Teabike lies. You will hear the truth from Grimble when 
he comes. Wait for Grimble ’. 

For three and a half months his brave constancy held them all in 
leash. But there came a night when voices answered him out of the 
dark, ‘ Mautake-o-o. It is thy turn to listen, Return to us but once 
more, and thou shalt die, and none shall see thy face again’. 

He had been a pagan until then, but the next day he went to Father 
Guichard of the Sacred Heart Mission. ‘ I am going back to that village 
at once’, he said: ‘if they throw my body to the sharks when they 
kill me, my ghost cannot travel the pagan’s way to Paradise. Therefore 
baptise me, so that I may go the Christian’s road instead’. The father 
baptised him, after hesitation, as a man on the point of death. 

He returned to the village at nightfall. ‘Here I am, you people! ” he 
called into the black shadows of the houses, ‘I die here tonight, if you 
will, so that you may better remember these, my last words: the House 
of Teabike lies; wait for Grimble’. 


What happened to him in the village was revealed to me in a way 
so ‘typical of the Gilbertese idea of drama that I dare not pre-empt 
the climax. When I arrived three weeks later, he spoke of his lonely 
patrol as nothing but an ordinary piece of official routine. All his answer 
to my thanks was, ‘ They haven’t risen yet, but the path to peace is 
not yet open to the end. Perhaps, if you will call a meeting of the 
people, we shall find the end together ’. 

A week after that, I took my seat at the table in the vast Native 
Government meeting-house under the scrutiny of 2,000 pairs of un- 
smiling eyes. There was dead silence as I plugged my way through 
what I was bound to say of the nasty mess they had piled up for my 
return. But Mautake had thought of a way for me to set Auatabu’s 
fear of a lands commission at rest. ‘Don’t talk of holding a com- 
mission’, he said; ‘say to them instead, “I come only to listen to 
disputes, so that I may advise you whether anything anybody says is 
worth putting before a lands commission or not ”’. I could almost hear 
the tension of the crowd relaxing, like the hum of a dynamo running 
down, as I explained the notion of a council of village elders and 
myself, which promised to give them nothing but advice. But there 
was just one thing more that Auatabu wanted. : 

Nobody rose to speak: only a voice called from far back in the 
crowd, ‘ Mautake-o-o! ’ ‘ Stand and speak! ’ answered Mautake. 

Still nobody stood, but the voice came again, ‘ Mautake, will Grimble 
come to us in our village and sleep there without the men of Teabike 
around him?’ ‘Yes, alone’, a more truculent voice called, ‘we of 
Auatabu would speak with him alone’. There were shouts of dissent, 
but Mautake silenced them: ‘ Grimble has walked much with us of 
Teabike in Betio village’, he said; ‘is it not right now that those of 
Auatabu should see him among them?’ - 

So, the next evening, I lay in the meeting-house of the village where 
Mautake had lain three weeks before. It seemed obvious that nobody — 
intended me any harm, but I could not help wondering what they did 
intend. I waited and waited. Not a whisper came from the houses 
around, not a light glimmered anywhere. Midnight passed; nobody 
came; I fell asleep. But in the small hours a sound of creeping steps 
awoke me. I lifted my mosquito net and lit a lamp to find a dozen 
men there with spears in their hands. I will not deny that the spears 
struck me as sinister, but I did manage to give them an ordinary 
greeting. The quick heartiness of their reply, ‘Ko ma mauri-o-o!’ all 
togethers reproached my sudden doubt. When pipes were lit, I learned 
why they wanted me there alone. They had a tale to tell. ‘It was 
thus, with spears in our hands’, said the spokesman, “that we crept 
to kill Mautake, the son of Maeke, when he came back that night and 
slept here. 

“We had sworn to kill him’, he went on; ‘so, when it was past 
midnight, we gathered at our meeting-place near by. But I came with © 
sadness in my heart. I did not want to kill him, for his courage shamed — 
me. Yet, if I had been alone, I should have killed him, for shame of 
breaking the oath. ! 


A Man Like a Spirit 


“We stood in the blackness under the trees, because the moon was 
bright. There were twelve of us and we knew where Mautake was © 
lying. So we said, “ Let six of us stand on either side of him and strike 
all together when the word is given”. I myself was to say the word. 
And we crept to the side of the meeting-house. But behold then: 
a marvel. The moon stepped between clouds; it was light; we saw 
each other’s faces. I looked into the eyes of my-friends, and I knew 
that their hearts also refused that work. I said, “ Men-o-o! What 
are we about to do? Our hearts refuse this work”. One answered, 
“ It is true. This man is like a spirit. We are ashamed in his presence”. 
Others said, “If he is so ready to die for his. word, perhaps it is~ 
a true word”. So I said, “ Men-o-o! Let us free each other of our 
oath”. And we freed each other and returned to our houses. 

‘ After that, we stoned Mautake no more when he walked through 
our villages. But when he called us to yesterday’s meeting, this was 


the way of things: we agreed among ourselves to go to the meeting, 
but we said, “ We will seek a sign from Grimble, whether he is our 
enemy or not. If he is our enemy, he will refuse to come alone to us. 
And if he does not refuse, we shall know he is not angry with us for 
_ Mautake’s sake”. And behold! You did not refuse, so we know you are 


our friend ’. 


Dawn made a garden of wild rose and daffodil in the sky, as they 
sailed me back to the government station. We shared my bully beef 
I do not know when I have 


and biscuits for breakfast on the way. 
ever enjoyed a meal more than that one. 


I went straight to Mautake from the landing. He only smiled when 
But the people of -his father’s house could 
,measure just how much cold nerve it had taken to risk what he had 
Teabike was proud to reclaim him as son and 
brother; Auatabu, sure now that I bore it no grudge on his behalf, 
clamoured for the beginning of our council of advice. Hundreds flocked 
to the court. Thousands of lies were told. But they talked themselves 
dry. It was as if the deepest need they felt was to purge themselves of 
centuries of clotted rancours in one last, free-for-all orgy of words. 
As case after egregious case was found wanting, men of both factions 
began to laugh at their own claimants instead of each others’. The 
new friendliness spread outside the court-house. 
dead, the whale is sunk’, sang Tata-Teribabaiti, chief poet of Teabike. 


I talked of his courage. 


risked that night. 
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A cool wind-o-o! 


“The porpoise is 
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His song was the crown of the council’s work. It ended with a jibe at 
the Teabike leader (his name does not matter) who had aspired to 
make himself High Chief over Tarawa. ‘It is over’, Tata.made him 
say, ‘and where shall I go now? ’ 


It is over, you people: I shall take ship and disappear over the horizon, 
For all is said, the first word and the last. 

I shall go out there, where the porpoise and whale are sunk; 

I shall be High Chief of the ocean and King of all the fish, 

Unless, alas, the government steps in to stop me. 


And then, to round it off, the poet’s own envoy: 


Behold! The back-and-forth, the stabbings of my words are done, 
For the talk is ended, the judgment judged; 

The porpoise is dead, the whale is sunk; the storm is over; 

A small, cool wind blows between the villages, 

O-o-a! 


The thing swept Tarawa off its feet for admiration and laughter. 
It was set to the chant of a bino, or sitting dance, and, for the next 
six months nothing but that bino was danced in the packed meeting- 
houses of Teabike and Auatabu. So, the song of a poet confirmed the 
work of peace that Mautake’s courage had made possible. ‘ And that 
is as it should be’, said Tata, ‘because, look you, the poet is the 
servant of brave men ’.—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Belgian Congo 
Sir,—Surely the truth about the Belgian 
Congo lies somewhere between the idyllic picture 
painted by Mr. Eggins and the too-cynical 
rejoinder of your correspondent J. F. Stirling? 
When I arrived at Matadi in November 1945 
a strike of dock-workers was in progress, with 
acts of violence against white residents. The 
strike was repressed by military action, but the 
grievances which were the immediate cause of 
the outbreak were attended to, and the dock- 
workers’ conditions of service were materially 
improved. I suspect that there are deep currents 
running beneath the tranquil surface, and the 
rigour with which the authorities suppress any 
purely African movement, such as a religious 
sect outside the control of European missionaries, 
suggests that the Government has the same fear. 
Nevertheless during my four years’ residence 
in the colony as a missionary, I gained a respect 
for the integrity and-justice of the great majority 
of the officials of the Belgian administration. 
_ The material welfare of the African is nowhere 


receiving more attention than in the Belgian- 


Congo. This may be ‘enlightened self-interest ’ 
—JI think it is—but it is not to be sneered at on 
that account; governments and companies have 
not always been so enlightened. 
- Your correspondent remarks on the low cash 
wage received by the African worker. It is low, 
but I am convinced that a sudden large increase 
in cash wages would be morally disastrous to 
the average African. It is far better that he 
' should receive a portion of his earnings in the 
form of housing, medical benefits, education, 
etc., together with a gradual increase in the 
cash at his own disposal. Mr. Stirling also 
exaggerates the hold which the companies have 
over their employees. After all, who of us can 
choose from whom we buy our electricity? And 
-as to the monopoly of trading, the workman 
receives his wage in ordinary currency and can 
exercise his freedom by going to a Portuguese or 
Greek store and paying twenty per cent. more for 
the same article, or he can even patronise the 
mative traders on the market—and pay forty per 
cent. more! Certainly few Africans can resist the 
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lure of the money offered by the companies, but I 
should’ like to hear an employer’s comment on 
whet Mr. Stirling calls his ‘hold’ over labour: 
if an African receives news from home of a death 
in the family, or a birth, or a court-case con- 
cerning tribal land, he is off to his village, 
company or no company. 

The fact remains however that the Belgians 
hold out to their African subjects no hope of 
their ever having any real share in the control of 
their own affairs or in the use that is made of 
the great resources of their own country. At any 
rate, the Belgians cannot be accused of hypo- 
crisy, for they have never talked of ‘the white 
man’s burden’. The average Belgian treats his 
African workman or houseboy with kindliness, 
even with affection. But it is the patronising 
affection that a man has for his horse or his 
dog, there is no recognition of the rights of a 
fellow human being.—Yours, etc., 

Reigate NorMAN R. KINGSTON 


Past against Future in Malaya 

Sir,—Although I have no first-hand know- 
ledge of that country, I beg to question the 
necessity, asserted in~ Mr. Peterson’s recent 
broadcast, and the wisdom of actions such as 
those taken by General Templer. To me it is 
shocking that any body of people should be 
placed in the predicament of having to choose 
between communist vengeance, if they speak, and 
British reprisals, if they remain silent; and that 
our troops should be ordered to do things which 
are clearly not in accordance with British tradi- 
tions. These latter imply no punishment unless, 
after an impartial trial, a breach of law has been 
established beyond reasonable doubt. 

It is no excuse to say that the situation in 
Malaya or the nature, number, and magnitude of 
crimes committed make the administration of 
justice difficult. It is precisely such circum- 
stances that puts to the test the sincerity of our 
professed belief in the principles of justice. The 
position was admirably and concisely stated in 
1768 by William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, 
when he gave judgment on the appeal by John 


Wilkes, sentenced to outlawry for seditious libel. 
Quashing the sentence, Lord Mansfield said: 
The constitution does not allow reasons of state 
to influence our judgment. God forbid that it 
should. We must not regard political con- 
sequences, however formidable they might be; 
if rebellion were the certain consequence we are 
bound to say: ‘ Fustitia fiat, ruat coelum’. 

I am an implacable opponent of communism 
for many reasons, of which the two principal 
are its disregard of the individual and its claim 
that the end justifies the means. Will resort to 
the very kind of actions we rightly condemn in 
totalitarian states bring Britain renown when 
history is written? Even now, will they stem— 
may they not indeed swell—the rising tide of 
communism in the Far East? I trust that our 
government, uninfluenced by what may appear 
at the moment to b2 an easy and speedy solution, 
wil think again and think courageously about 
such matters.—Yours, etc., 


Glasgow W. S. CORMACK 


Pounds, Shillings, and People 

Sir,—In THE LiSTENER of October 2 you 
report a talk by Wilfred Fienburgh, in which 
he dealt ably with the complex task of compar- 
ing wage systems in different countries. There 
is, however, one serious error which ought not 
to pass without comment. 

When he described the Dutch national wage 
structure, based on a system of job evaluation, 
Mr. Fienburgh said: ‘The method of wage- 
fixing is by job evaluation based on time and 
mation study’. It should be said very emphati- 
caily that job evaluation is a systematic method 
of working out a basic wage for jobs requiring 
varying amounts of skill, experience and respon- 
sibility, and has no relation to time study which 
is often used to get an incentive bonus over and 
above the basic rate of pay. Nor is there any 
direct relation with motion study, the purpose 
of which is fairly self-explanatory. 

It is very important to draw a distinction 
between different techniques of ‘scientific 
management ’, if only because some of them have, 
rightly or. wrongly, become so unpopular’ with 
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workers and their representatives, that the stigma 
should not be allowed to carry over to other 
techniques which have not incurred any dis- 
pleasure. * Job evaluation systems are usually 
worked out jointly between management and 
unions, or at least in active consultation with 
them, and are based on an assessment of a num- 
ber of factors, including initiative, responsibility, 
hazards, and working conditions, whith quite 
obviously cannot be measured with a stop watch. 

Once this confusion is cleared up, Mr. Fien- 
burgh’s case against job evaluation collapses com- 
pletely. ‘The system demands that the workers 
should have implicit and unquestioning faith in 
time and motion study experts...” Well, it just 
doesn’t.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 FRANK A. HELLER 


Is Caesar Suitable for the Young? 

Sir,—Professor Grant’s stimulating talk on the 
suitability of Caesar for the young has points 
which are completely unacceptable to one who 
has quite unrepentantly introduced his writings 
as a first Latin reader for twenty-five years. 
Certainly his aggressive acts are no moral recom- 
mendation to youngsters. The list of atrocities 
cited, however, distorts the whole picture of the 
Gallic War which is much more than a Caesar 
portrait. Teachers, nowadays anyway, may be 
relied upon to correct historical distortions, and 
modern teen-agers are not as gullible as the 
broadcast suggests. 

Also, by what canon of historical criticism 
must Caesar be wholly condemned politically 
from a modern view point without some allow- 
ance being made for contemporary conditions? 
Our world and Caesar’s are poles apart. Much 
of the Gallic War was, no doubt, unprovoked 
aggression, but Caesar could not ignore earlier 
Celtic and Teutonic invasions which, but for 
his successful, if reprehensib'e, military cam- 
paigns, might have been disastrously repeated. 
It was by no accident that the Helvetii, for in- 
stance, who were partners in the earlier invasion, 
were protagonists against Caesar in the later 
invasion of Gaul. Was it, in the long run, 
better for Gaul to remain disunited under war- 
ring clans or to be unified by the pax Romana 
against German aggression? Regarding Caesar’s 
admitted lack of straightforwardness, must our 
censure force us to censor him? His special 
pleading and important omissions ave danger- 
ously misleading, but is he the only Latin prose 
writer tarred with this brush? Or is it a case of 
his guilt in this connection being excessive? I 
can see the day come when bowdlerising pub- 
lishers produce The Essential Gallic War—for 
Schools, out-of deference to the strange, new 
doctrine that dead heroes, like meat, must be 
served up free from taint. 

Professor Grant, of course, knows that our 
present Latin candidates may, in most examina- 
tions, as alternatives to Caesar, offer easy, unpre- 
pared translation or selected Livy. A most im- 
portant point for the continuance of Caesar as 
a first Latin reader is that, in addition to the 
advantages outlined in the broadcast, pupils, 
in order to pass their examination, must be able 
to write good, idiomatic prose in classical Latin. 
For clarity, colour, and vigour there are few 

etter prose writers than Caesar and Livy. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.13 ALBERT EUSTANCE 


The Shrine of St. Peter 

Sir—If Mr. Butler will re-read my letter, 
printed in THE LISTENER of October 9, and Mr. 
Ward Perkins’ original talk, he will see that 
I did not contend that ‘all reputable scholars 
accept the documentary evidence for the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter in the circus of Nero’, and 
that Mr. Ward Perkins nowhere stated that he 
assumed that ‘scholars are unanimous about the 
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crucifixion of St. Peter in Nero’s circus’. Nor 
did I argue that the meaning, dating, and 
authenticity of the passages which I quoted have 
never been questioned. There is, indeed, hardly 
a passage in the New Testament, for example, 
which has not been disputed by some critics at 
some time. I maintained that the early Christian 
documents to which I referred are regarded by 
all reputable :cholars ‘as genuine and reliable 
sources of information’. That is to say, they are 
regarded as sources which, having been 
repeatedly examined with all the apparatus of 
modern criticism, are now generally agreed to be 
trustworthy records to which appeal can 
legitimately be made. I did not claim that all 
the relevant passages in these documents appear 
to me actually to prove the truth of the oral 
tradition concerning St. Peter and St. Paul. 
I only claimed that they corroborate and are in 
favour of it, :n as much as what many scholars 
regard as their natural implications are con- 
sistent with it. Among such scholars are some 
who can obviously not be suspected of seeking to 
propagate a doctrine. 

To return to the Babylon question, critics are, 
so far as I can discover, unanimously agreed that 
the name is used in the Apocalypse as an early 
Christian ‘nickname’ for Rome; and in view 
of the very weighty arguments militating against 
the literal equation, advanced by the three writers 
whom Mr. Butler mentions, of Babylon in 
I Peter v. 13 «with one of the two artual 
Babylons, the overwhelming majority of scholars 
consider it to be established beyond reasonable 
doubt that the name should be interpreted in 
the latter passage in the same sense as in the 
Apocalypse. I admit that to say that no one 
doubts that Babylon=Rome in St. Peter’s first 
epistle, was to state the case too sweepingly. 

With reference to Mr. de Ste. Croix’s com- 
ments on the Apocalypse xviii and St. Clement 
passages, the former passage is certainly not 
precise and does not give names. So far as it 
goes, however, it shows that the author believed 
the city of Rome to have been the scene of a 
grave outrage, avenged by God, on the local 
Christian community, which included Apostles. 
The companion passage in St. Clement’s letter 
written from Rome is much more explicit. St. 
Clement speaks of ‘ pillars of the Church’ who 
“were persecuted and contended even unto 
death’. In the next sentences he takes St. Peter 
and St. Paul, ‘the good apostles’, in turn; and 
the natural inference (as Mr. Butler sees) to be 
drawn both from the context and from the 
emphatic position of the word paprupicas - at 
the final point in each career, before each passed 
to his reward, is that this testimony was martyr- 
dom. (It may be noted that, in St. Peter’s case, 
where Mr. de Ste. Croix translates ‘and having 
thus borne his testimony’ other translators 
write ‘and thus having borne his testimony’: 
e.g. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, ii, p. 27, where 
parallels for-this use of ovres with paprupety are 
cited). And why does St. Clement single out 
St. Peter and St. Paul as examples of Apostle- 
‘testifiers’, ignoring other Apostle-‘ testifiers’ 
such as James the brother of John? Because, we 
may infer, he was appealing to examples per- 
sonally associated with his own church, as well as 
personally known in Corinth (I Cor. i, 12; 
iii, 22). Taken together these two passages offer 
support, which is by no means negligible, to part 
of the tradition. It surely follows that, if the 
Apostles died in Rome, they were buried some- 
where on the outskirts of that city. 

Mr. Butler states that ‘the passage from 
Ignatius merely proves that Peter and Paul en- 
joyed high esteem among Christians’. But the 
natural inference from the words (Ad Rom. 4), 
addressed to the Roman Christians, ‘I do not 
command you Sardocopa tyiv like Peter and 
Paul’, is that the two Apostles whom he singles 
out for mention had exercised authority in the 
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Roman church within recent memory. (Cf. 
Lightfoot, op. cit. page 493). : 

Mr. Butler complains that my argument from 
St. John’s Gospel is ambiguous. Naturally I 
assumed familiarity with the complete record of 
the incident, including the author’s parenthetical 
comment on Christ’s prophecy concerning the 
manner of St. Peter’s death, ‘and this He said, 
signifying the death by which he should glorify 
God’, a comment which implies that*St. Peter’s 
martyrdom by crucifixion, regarded by the 
author as having fulfilled the prophecy, was a 
fact known to those for whom he was writing. 
Obviously it was the comment, not the prophecy 
which was made after the event. 

It can, in fact, be legitimately held that, if all 
the passages which I quoted be taken together, we 
have documentary evidence of the late first and 
early second centuries definitely favourable, at the 
least, to the oral ‘ church-tradition’. And why 
should it be assumed that the early Christian 
community, in which that tradition was handed 
down, and which succeeded in sifting with no 
small power of discrimination its own body of 
writings, was, as a whole, necessarily ‘ credulous 
and uncritical’, and, presumably, incapable of 
remembering accurately what had taken place 
in recent times? For a more judicious attitude 
towards tradition I would refer Mr. de Ste. 
Croix to a small book by a great scholar, the late 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, The Bible and Modern 
Scholarship, 1948, page 49. The recent excava- 
tions have furnished archaeological evidence for 
the pre-Constantinian cult of St. Peter under the 
Vatican Basilica which can now -be combined 
with the documentary evidence as a basis for 
evaluating a tradition which, as Mr. de Ste. 
Croix pertinently states, has no serious com- 
petitors (unlike the St. Patrick traditions in Ire- 
land) and cannot be explained away by reference 
to political and ecclesiastical rivalries. 

Mr. Butler states that ‘a great edifice of belief 
is now being built up on a mere “ suggestion” ’, 
the suggestion in this instance being the view 
that the word ‘trophy’ in the Eusebius passage 
suggests ‘ tomb-shrine ’. Personally I believe that 
this interpretation of the word is more probable 
in the context (HE ii, 25, 6) than the alternative 
interpretation as ‘memorial-shrine’, and that 
the excavators’ identification with that ‘ trophy’ 
(in whichever way the word be interpreted) of 
the shrine discovered beneath the Vatican 
Basilica is convincing; while from the incorpora- 
tion of that shrine in Constantine’s church (a~ 
matter, not of what I believe, but of historical 
fact) everyone is entitled to draw his own con- 
clusions. I did not say that anyone was obliged 
by this fact and the above considerations to 
believe that the tomb of St. Peter has been cer- 
tainly discovered. In his talk Mr. Ward 
Perkins said that he personally finds it easy to 
believe that the Church preserved a very clear 
record of where St. Peter was buried and that 
the shrine found by the excavators marks the 
spot. But he indicated that he held an alterna- 
tive explanation of the shrine to be possible. 
Whom, then, is Mr. Butler accusing of building 


up ‘an edifice of belief ’?—-Yours, etc., 


J. M. C. Toynbee 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, — 
Cambridge 


The Need for International Planning 


Sir,—In her talk on ‘The Need for Inter- 
national Planning’ published in THE LISTENER 
of October 9, Miss Barbara Ward twice uses the 
word ‘leeway’, which seems to make nonsense 
in its context. Can she possibly mean ‘ head- 
way’? Leeway means the sideways drift of a 
ship off her course, and is liable to land the 
vessel on the rocks—a situation all too reminis- 
cent of Mr. Churchill’s horrid ‘ trap-door ’! 

Yours, etc., 2 


, Pencaitland M. C. S. HoLBourn 
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, (continued from page 667) 
would also be not inconsistent with the ‘bourgeois thinking’ of many 
western economists; and they would be in exact accord with the 
economic philosophy of the late Sir Stafford Cripps. 
One further difference, which has attracted more attention, lies in 
‘the reliance on planning from the centre the production programmes 
of the main factories. It is difficult to be certain how far Soviet tech- 
niques differ in this respect from those that we used in the war, or from 
those employed now by the nationalised industries. It would appear 
that the Budget plays a subsidiary part in Soviet planning as it did 
here during the war years, and that financial controls are subordinate 
to administrative controls, as is natural where the needs of the con- 
sumer take second place to those of the government. I should be 
inclined to suppose that the key to an understanding of Soviet economic 
planning lies in its association with industrialisation on the one hand 
and inflationary pressure on the other: it functions through the tapping 
of a large reservoir of agricultural labour, its canalisation into’a limited 
sector of industry which the government is determined to expand, and 
the absence of any market limitations to production in other sectors. 
Perhaps that is something of an over simplification; but it appears to 
me to contain the gist of the matter. 


Symptoms of Inflation 

Where there is inflationary pressure there are usually shop shortages. 
In Moscow, however, this symptom was not prominent and queues 
were comparatively rare. Food was abundant and unrationed. Even the 
price-cut that came into force on April 1 did not seem to have created 
any significant shortages, although it was said to have brought about a 
perceptible increase in spending. On the other hand, good clothes were 
scarce and dear and queues formed readily wherever they were put on 
sale. There were also shortages of durable goods, such as watches 
and motor-cars. = 

A second symptom of inflation, particularly under ‘planning’ is 
hoarding. Wherever factories are held to a rigid programme they will 
hoard everything they can—labour, materials, and even finished goods 
—to be able to guarantee delivery to schedule. A Russian engineer 
to whom I put this point was scandalised, and indignantly denied that 
Soviet factories hoarded anything. But from other sources I gathered 
that the inference was, in fact, well-founded. The Chinese delegates 
to the conference made no bones about their own drive against hoarding 
of materials. They agreed that there was a constant tug-of-war between 
the central departments, battling with shortages, and the factories, 
determined to hold as large a stock as possible in order to keep their 
production from being disorganised. Yet it needed no first-hand 
corroboration to know that hoarding, either of labour or of materials, 
goes on in Russia. How else could a factory beat its own programme 
by twenty or even eighty per cent? And how else could a motor-car 
factory claim to change over to a new model without loss of production? 

Taxation in the U.S.S.R. serves its classical purpose of raising funds 
to meet the needs of government and is not complicated, as in Britain, 
by egalitarian sentiment. The government does not seek to reduce 
class differences, since in theory there are none. Class is conceived of 
solely in terms of the ownership of the means of production, not of 
wealth or political power. There is no nonsense about regressive taxa- 
tion; the turn-over tax brings in over half the national revenue. There 
is no concern that interest rates are excessive; the rate on government 
bonds is three per cent. and on savings deposits, left for a minimum 
of six months, five per cent. There are no death duties, no taxes on 
savings, no prohibitive levies on excess profits. One is almost tempted 
to think that the Soviet economy in its attitude to profit and wealth is 
much nearer to nineteenth-century capitalism than to the twentieth- 
century welfare state. 

We asked the Soviet economists whether they were not afraid that 
‘inheritance might give rise to a new wealthy class. This question 
amused them and their answers were instructive. They pooh-poohed the 
idea that people might use inherited wealth in order to relax or cease 
from work, saying that in the Soviet Union everybody liked work too 
much to want to be a parasite. They pointed out that there could be 
no private ownership of the means of production and that there could 
therefore be no exploitation in the Marxist sense. We were reminded 


»that currency reform and similar measures could soon deal with a 


growth of money or government bonds in the hands of private persons. 
We were naturally asked many questions ourselves. The younger 
men—the interpreters—generally asked political questions: What did 

_ the British think of the Americans? What attitude did Britain take 
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towards a United Europe? How did people-feel about the rearmament 
of Germany? The professional economists asked about Britain’s 
economic situation. At a round-table discussion they showed a special 
interest in the British balance of payments and what Britain was 
likely to do, apart from import cuts, to improve it. Had devaluation 
been of any help? What about the export of capital to the tune of 
£700,000,000. to £800,000,000 since the end of the war? Would in- 
creased trade with the east solve Britain’s trade difficulties? In answering 
this latter question, I laid emphasis on the indirect gain to Britain from 
any extension in the area of trade both as a contribution to relieving 
the pressure of dollar shortage and as a means of softening the 
force of Japanese and German competition. I pointed out, however, 
that British trade with the east was relatively insignificant in amount. 
This surprised the Soviet economists, who appeared to think that 
British trade with China, at least, was of considerable dimensions 
(instead of less than one per cent. of our total). Even when the meeting 
was over they reverted to the subject, asking us to make sure that we 
had not formed a mistaken impression based on wrong figures. 

Other questions put to us related to the control exercised in Britain 
over private enterprise and to the possibility of reducing profits. One 
Russian—a man of obvious intelligence and wide experience—inter- 
rupted me when I was discussing the problem of securing a satisfactory 
link between the laboratory and the production line, to say that under 
capitalism, economic development was naturally controlled by private 
profit. He seemed a good deal surprised—and it was one of the few 
occasions on which I saw a Soviet economist register real interest— 
when I told him that, on the average, fifteen shillings in the pound 
of the profits made by a firm in British industry went to the govern- 
ment, and that I should be very happy to think that profit incentives 
now exercised any real influence on the pace and direction of economic 
development in the United Kingdom. I suggested to him that British 
firms had far less interest in the making of a large profit than had the 
British Government. ‘ 

All those to whom I spoke appeared to have a passion for systematis- 
ing economic and social forces far beyond the limits of ordinary 
observation and to want the simplicity of a label to attach to each 
system once their minds had embraced it. After I had talked with a 
Russian (in French) about the differences between one capitalist country 
and another, and between twentieth- and nineteenth-century capitalism, 
he asked me how I should define our regime if it was not capitalist. 
When I jibbed at the idea of a label, he pointed out that a single word 
was sufficient for all mankind, namely, humanity. In desperation I 
gave him as the only label I could think of: ‘The Welfare State’. 
Unfortunately, this was more than my limited French could stand and 
I had to write it down in English for him, so that he was probably 
no further on, even with those mysterious hieroglyphics in front of 
him.—T hird- Programme 


The Ball 


I saw the child reach out for it. It was 
perfectly his. The house became a tree 

and grew it, and it dropped upon the grass 
fresh, shining, round, a bit of world come free, 


able to mix with him. His fingers crept 
around and felt its hardness like a knob, 
and gripped it, and it was himself he gripped, - 
for it gave back to him his pulse’s throb. 


And then he threw it and himself away 

quite wildly, and it drew his emptying stare 

up through the azure branches of the sky. 

It fell. The sun fell. So he caught them there. 


Always it shines with luck. It never will 

tamely obey. There’s danger as he throws 
himself against the angles of the wall 

and plucks from the dull brick wild rose on rose, 


briary stemmed, fierce flowering in the palm. 
Sometimes. between the volley and recoil 
he misses, it leaps off, then far from home 
and time for bed he follows down the hill. 
PATRICK ANDERSON 
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The Look 


By RAYMOND MORTIMER 


N the middle of my journey round India, I went to Ceylon. How 

soothing! In India, despite the beauty and charm of the people, 

there is always a background of tragedy. The country has never 

been happy, has never, I think, been much interested in happiness. 
In Ceylon the people laugh; this was the first thing I noticed. In India 
they only smile. Arriving in Ceylon from India, I felt, was like 
arriving in Denmark from Spain. Ceylon is so prosperous, so manage- 
able, so neat. The distances are small, the roads 
are tarred, there is always somewhere comfort- 
able to stay. And, at the same time, it made 
much less appeal to my imagination than India. 
One reason why I found it less interesting was 
that I never got to know well any of the Sin- 
halese. Several were very kind and helpful to 
me, but I was in the island for only a fortnight, 
travelling most of the time, and so never had 
the chance to make any real friends. 

The Sinhalese, I am told, are hot tempered, 
and quick to draw a knife; they have a passion 
for gambling and for litigation. Otherwise they 
seem delightfully sensib!e and quite exceptionally 
happy. There is to famine; ro smallpox or 
plague or cholera. Education is free and supposed 
to be compulsory from the age of five in the 
developed areas. One sees thousands of tiny tots 
on the way to schcol carrying their slates. The 
population is growing faster than anywhere else 
in the world, but most of the island is still jungle, 
and the area of cultivated land can be doubled. 
Irrigation is much less of a problem than in India, 
because in the mountains there is heavy rain all 
the year round. 

My Indian friends are inclined to talk about 
Ceylon rather as the French talk about Belgium. 
They think it ~- somewhat provincial and 
philistine. A touch of envy here, perhaps. But 
it is true that the Sinhalese have never rivalled 
the Indians in either the arts or the sciences. 
One thing they have been dabs at: making 
artificial lakes. These are called tanks, but they 
are enormous. One covers 3,000 acres. They 


Minneriya Tank—one of the great artificial lakes of Ceylon 
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were also great builders of cities. Anuradhapura, which was the capital 
2,000 years ago, was sixteen miles across in every direction. Today there 
is no important architecture, except ruins. The Portuguese and the 
Dutch have left very little behind; we British did not, as far as I know, 
put up a single building worth looking at. Colombo is the dullest-looking 
capital I have ever seen. In the country there are a number of rather © 
amusing little houses with elaborate, carved wooden eaves and balconies, 


SOS 


Dagoba of Kiri Vihare: dagobas are ‘solid buildings like the Pyramids, but bell-shaped’ 


rather in the style of our country 
railway stations, good: subjects 
for drawings by Mr. John Piper 
and poems by Mr. Betjeman. 

Everywhere I have ever been 
in Asia there are incongruities 
that give you a slap in the eye: 
grandfather-clocks in mosques, 
modernistic aluminium lamp 
posts in ancient temple court- 
yards,-rustic women with silver 
anklets that clank above rubber- 
soled shoes from Czechoslovakia. 
The nastiest, cheapest European 
things have percolated. even to 
the remotest corners. Girls with 
the drapery and gait of Greek 
goddesses pass in procession to 
the village well carrying on their 
‘heads noble pitchers of clay or 
beaten metal, but also, alas, 
ordinary petrol tins. In Ceylon 
the Buddhist monks look mag- 
nificent in robes of the most 
dazzling saffron yellow. Some- 
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times they carry sunshades of varnished paper, very beautiful. More 


often they wreck their own picturesqueness by brandishing ordinary, 
black, European umbrellas. The traveller in the east has to get used 
to these incongruities. 


Charming Incongruities 

At first one is horrified, then one tries to be amused, and soon one 
takes it all for granted. Sometimes incongruities can be positively 
charming. In Colombo there is a Catholic church dedicated to 
St. Antony, whichis a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists, Hindus, and 
even Moslems as well as for Christians. The images of the saints 
are garlanded with flowers. One seldom sees Sinhalese men in the 
horrid caricature of European dress that is so common in India: 


_ _the upper classes wear ordinary European clothes, the others wear 


sarongs, much nicer. But the women’s clothes are not nearly as beautiful 
as in India: they wear printed stuffs, light in colour, not dazzlingly 


bright or richly sombre. The streets and bazaars have little of the 


Indian picturesqueness. é 

All the same, Ceylon is a feast to the eye. The Mohammedans 
say that when Adam and Eve were expelled from the Garden of Eden 
they came to Ceylon. If so, they can hardly have noticed the difference. 
The landscapes belong to paradise. The coast looks like pictures of the 
South Sea Islands, palm-trees hang their heads over sandy beaches; 
the sea is hot, and when motoring I stopped often to bathe in the 
soupy surf. It was thrilling to watch the outrigged catamarans, with 
their sails up, charging the beach and unloading their multi-coloured 
fish. Travelling up country from the coast you pass through a variety 
of landscapes. First, every sort of palm, the areca particularly elegant, 
so straight and svelte. Then there are rubber plantations, coppices that 
are oddly English-looking. Cocoa-bushes grow quite high, like rhodo- 
dendrons; then there are sugar-canes, pineapples, tobacco, pepper. This 
is a creeper, rather like a clematis: you see it planted often by the 
roadside. But never, oh! never, does one find a pepper mill with good 
black pepper in any hotel in Ceylon or India—only that beige powder 
which I believe is usually not pure pepper at all. Eventually, we get 
up to the tea plantations; the higher the country the finer the quality 
of the tea. Up here are precipices and waterfalls, and mountains 
rising to 8,000 feet. The labourers on the tea plantations are Tamils 
from South India, wearing resplendent colours instead of the pallid 
clothes of the Sinhalese. The Tamils differ in religion as well as race 
and language from the Sinhalese (who are Buddhists or else Christians) 
and have become numerous enough to create a tricky political problem. 
Their presence is- necessary, because the Sinhalese will not work in 
the cold and wet of these high plantations. 

Tea looks rather like shrubs of box, dark and tight, with a tall tree 
called albazi, a sort of mountain ash, growing among the tea to give 
shade and to provide fuel for drying the tea leaves. The tea factories 
are usually painted red, and often the planters have given their estates 
Scottish names. Some 6,000 feet up in this mountain country is the 
popular hill station called Nuwara Eliya, with a race-course, a golf- 
course, and a large, turreted hotel that looks as if it had been transported 
from a Scottish glen. I found there a Scotch mist, and was very glad 
of a fire. I was even gladder to get away to the electric fans of the 
tropical coast. But then I like heat, and never found it intolerable, either 
in Ceylon or in India, except in railway trains. By the way, we have 
all been told that it is necessary to wear a sun-helmet, or topee, if you 
go out for ten minutes in these countries: all nonsense. I travelled right 
round India and Ceylon without wearing even an ordinary hat. The 
only European I ever saw wearing a topi was a nun: the effect was 
very striking. If you see a woman in Colombo wearing a hat, you know 
at once that she has come off a liner for the day. 


Fabulous Gardens , 

Though the mountainous centre of Ceylon is magnificent, I liked best 
the south-west coast and the richly cultivated country, less than 2,000 
feet up, near Kandy. Here at a place called Perideniya is the new 
university, well designed but still only half built; and near it the famous 
botanical gardens with trees and plants from every tropical country. 
It would be worth going to Ceylon merely to see these gardens, they are 
so fabulously luxuriant. ; 


More than half of the island—Ceylon, by the way, is rather smaller 


than Ireland—is just jungle. Not as romantic as it sounds: the trees 
are medium sized; there is little variety of colour; it becomes very 
monotonous as you motor through it, hour after hour. In this jungle 
are the ruined cities, Polonnaruwa and Anuradhapura. What made me 
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specially anxious to see these was reading a newish book, called My 
Travel’s History, by Roderick Cameron. I had read a great deal, I still 
am reading a. great deal, about India: so many good writers have 
described it, from Macaulay and Emily Eden to Kipling, Mr. Forster, 
and Mr. Ackerley. I have found hardly any enjoyable books about 
Ceylon. As far as I know, it has inspired no good biographies or diaries 
or letters, and only one novel—The Village in the Jungle, by Leonard 
Woolf. Somehow, unlike India, it does not excite the imagination. Even 
in this book of Mr. Cameron’s, Ceylon occupies much less space than 
Egypt and Australia, but his accounts of the ruined cities are excellent. 
Their past was sumptuous: what you see now is like a park, greensward 
dotted with trees, a few half-ruined buildings and innumerable stones still 
standing upright. Picturesque enough, but the interest is archaeological 
rather than architectural. At Polonnaruwa there are colossal statues 
of the Buddha, at Anuradhapura a number of dagobas—solid buildings 
like the Pyramids, but bell-shaped. One of them is 250 feet high, and 
once was taller. It is said to contain enough bricks to build a city the size 
of Coventry. Then there are beautiful bathing tanks and the temple of 
the sacred Bo Tree, believed to be a cutting from the tree in India under 
which the Buddha received enlightenment. It is known to have been here 
in Anuradhapura since the third century B.c., and is still worshipped 
by vast crowds of pilgrims. Instead of bringing prayer-books to their 
devotions Buddhists carry on their upturned palms joss-sticks or little 
plaited trays of sweet-scented flowers, which the priests spread on long 
altars. This makes“the temples sweet to the eye and the nose. But the 
ear is assaulted by the noisiest drums and trumpets, ill suited to a 
meditative .religion. 

The great artificial lakes near these ruined cities are places of tranquil 
loveliness, thronged in the evening by every sort of bird. The rest house 
at Polonnaruwa is on the edge of the water, a delicious place to stay, 
very comfortable; and the food in Ceylon is decidely less nasty than 
in India, where you eat deliciously in private houses, but the European 
hotel food is almost always a heartless parody of English food, soup 
out of tins, starved chicken or overcooked mutton, insipid, soggy 
vegetables that have been boiled in far too much water, and then trifle 
made with custard powder. 


Among the Elephants 

What I enjoyed most of all in Ceylon, more even than the Perideniya 
gardens, was a visit to a game sanctuary in the extreme south of the 
island. The rest house -here is pretty primitive: you bring your own 
food, there is no bed linen. That did not matter, but there were no 
mosquito nets either. The country is jungle, ending in sand dunes near 
the sea, and with a river running through it. I went out with a guide, 
or tracker, and saw wild buffaloes and deer and boar and marvellous” 
birds, including peacocks and gigantic adjutant cranes. But elephants— 
they were what I longed to see. After walking for hours without finding 
one, I got back thoroughly exhausted to the rest house, which in my 
absence had been visited by an elephant and a leopard. Moral: be lazy, 
do not look for things, let them look for you. At dawn next day, however, 
T started off again; and this time saw first a solitary elephant (a rogue), 
then a herd of seven with a baby. I was scared as well as thrilled. 
The tracker had no rifle, neither had I: no sort of gun is allowed in 
the reservation; and, though ordinary elephants merely shamble away 
when disturbed, rogues and elephants with young will-charge. All you 
can do then is to swarm up a very solid tree: they will pull down a small 
one. On these occasions none of the trees near me looked at all solid. I 
was told that if chased I ought to throw off my clothes, piece by piece: 
the elephant would stop to savage one’s shirt, and then one’s shorts. 
(I had nothing else on.) There was not, in fact, any danger. Elephants 
have sharp noses but poor eyes, and by luck or. judgment the 


ones we saw were to the windward. How different they looked from the 


jolly jumbos one sees in zoos or circuses or hauling trees on the Ceylon 
roads! With their tails swinging like enormous pendulums, and their 
trunks above their heads tearing off huge branches, they were primeval, 
terrifying. Indeed they can, I believe, trample a motor car flat with the 
people inside it. 

One last word about Ceylon—and India. The journey is expensive, 
but I found the hotels rather cheaper than in most of Europe. There are 
no currency restrictions, and shopkeepers are only too ready to take 
English cheques. The winter climate, as I have said, is delightful. 
Ceylon can be seen with no discomfort or fatigue. India, it must be 
admitted, is exacting and exhausting. But of the countries outside 
Europe that can still be visited, I believe that India is far the most 
fascinating. At any rate I am burning to go back and stay longer. 
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Marlborough House, c. 1855, the original home of the Victoria and Albert Museum. It was 
here that in 1852 the Museum of Manufactures was opened; the exhibits consisted of objects 
bought from the Great Exhibition of 1851 and the collections from the Government School 
of Design at Somerset House (which had been set up under the Board of Trade-in 1837). The 
title of the museum was soon changed to the ‘ Art Museum’ 


One of the rooms in the museum at Marlborough House 

showing part of the collection of ceramics: a water-colour of 

1856. The name of the museum had by now been changed 

again to the ‘Museum of Ornamental Art’. In 1857 it was 

moved to its present site to become part of the great collective 

museum of art and science called ‘the South Kensington 
Museum ’” 


sone 


The South Kensington Museum in 1863: a contemporary painting showing 
the public entrance. Behind it can be seen an extension which forms part of 
the present quadrangle. To house the rapidly expanding collection, building 
was carried on until 1899 when the foundation stone of the present museum 
facing Exhibition Road and Cromwell Road was laid by Queen Victoria and 
the title altered by her command to the Victoria and Albert Museum. When 
ten years later King Edward VII opened the new buildings, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum became for the first time a purely art museum, the scientific 
collections being renamed ‘ the Science Museum’ 


Right: the Victoria and Albert Museum today: the Far Eastern Court con-_ 
taining the museum's primary collections of Chinese and Japanese works of 
art. This is the latest of the newly arranged galleries to be opened 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


A. E. W. Mason. By Roger Lancelyn 


Green. Max Parrish. 21s. 


WRITERS OF ‘THRILLERS’, like other writers, 
have souls of their own, though it is sometimes 
difficult to believe that they are any more human 
than economists. This is because their main busi- 
ness in life is the manufacture of plots, not the 
manifestation of personalities, an occupation 
which may result from a secret fear of dis- 
closing their inmost thoughts and feelings. No 
one was more careful to maintain his privacy 
than A. E. W. Mason, who did his best to 
conceal himself behind the cloud of mysterious 
happenings in his sometimes lurid and always 
vivid detective stories. 

Without attempting to explain the oddity of 
Mason’s character by reference to the peculiarity 
of his work, Mr. Roger Lancelyn Green gives 
us all thé knowable facts of his subject’s life 
and enables.us to reach our own conclusions. 
And the most important fact is that his home- 
life.as a child was miserable. His mother was 
“selfish, masterful, narrow, and determined to 
rule every member of the household and make 
them subservient to her belief in “the conven- 
tions” and her ambition to find a place in 
“society ” ’, There was no sympathy between him 
and his parents: ‘He saw them at meals, and 
fled from the table to his own room, where he 
read voraciously’. Instead of sleeping at night, 
he would escape from the house and wander 
about suburban lanes, sometimes returning after 
sunrise. There were furious domestic rows; he 
was made to feel himself a failure; and he did 
‘poorly at school: ‘I was a bitter disappointment 
in every way. They wanted a reasonable son, 
who would go into the family business, and they 
had instead—me ’. 

He found his social legs at Oxford, and then, 
possibly with the subconscious desire to feel 


_ more certain of himself, went on the stage. But 


the ambition of his life was to achieve every- 
thing that had been denied to him at home: 
freedom, independence, comfort, adventure. So 
he became a writer; and though the articles he 
did for magazines were returned ‘with dis- 
heartening regularity’, he hit the public taste 
with his second novel. Thereafter, with rare 
exceptions, he scored a series of literary bull’s 
eyes, which enabled him to free his mind from 
the humdrum suburbanism of his upbringing 
by indulgence in mountaineering, yachting, 
politics, secret service, and the social round. He 
could also satisfy his longing for action by 
writing historical romances, melodramatic 
modern stories, and detective fiction. His most 
popular book, The Four Feathers, is not as good 
as his biographer seems to think, and his ‘ cloak 
and rapier” romances are not as colourful or 
exciting as the best of Stanley Weyman’s; but 
At the Villa Rose, The House of the Arrow, and 
‘the other ‘Hanaud’ yarns, are the best full- 
length detective stories we possess. Conan Doyle 
had to pad out his long Holmes stories with 
non-Sherlockian incidents, but Mason managed 
to keep up the interest in one plot and one set 
of people from beginning to end. 

As personal revelations these tales are full of 
interest. Indeed, throughout his work there is an 
element of what may be called maso-sadism, 
which reflects a nature that has been warped by 
early influence. It is possible that dislike of his 
mother prevented him from marrying; it is pro- 
bable that his early thraldom and a consequent 
wish to assert his manhood drove him to climb 
heights and brave depths; but it is certain that 
his mother’s tyranny produced the scenes of 


cruelty in his work, mostly feminine, which 
make one wonder whether the author took a 
keener pleasure in the imaginative infliction or 
in the sufferance of torture. 

Such matters are not discussed by Mr. Green, 
who is as cautious as Mason would have been 
if he had written an autobiography. But the 
external facts of his life are interesting, and Mr. 
Green places them clearly before us. 


Love and Fear 
By Elizabeth C. Cape. 15s. 


Elizabeth C. was a French girl who died in 
1945, at the age of twenty-two, after two years 
in a sanatorium for consumptives. Shortly-after 
her arrival at the sanatorium she fell in love 
with a fellow patient, and Love and Fear is a 
collection of her letters to him, interspersed with 
a few fragments from her journal. The result is 
a book of extraordinary interest, to be read as a 
passionate document, clinically as an account of 
the psychological effects of consumption—or 
even as if it were a novel. Elizabeth C. was 
clearly a born writer with high intelligence and 
sharp sensibility, but she was also a very young 
girl discovering her adoration of life under 
strange circumstances. She constantly reminds 
one of the heroine of The Wings of the Dove 
who was, as James wrote of her in his note- 
books, ‘in love with life, her dreams of it 
immense and she clings to it with passion, with 
supplication ’. ‘ 

Elizabeth C.’s passionate clinging took the 
form of her transcending love for Yves. The 
letters to him which compose the first 100 
pages of the book are as moving and as much 
a revelation of the human heart as those of 
Mille. de Lespinasse. Her passion and her inno- 
cent sensuality may have been heightened by her 
disease, but they took her into énviable regions 
of love. 

The first half of the book gives one the odd 
feeling that here is a living document that has 
the form and progression of a work of art. First 
comes the growing love mixed with doubr that 
it can ever be returned, then her all-consuming 
love followed by the horror of her discovery that 
Yves has not really loved her. This part of the 
book ends with the apotheosis to her mingling 
of love and fear when Yves, finally, does fall in 
love with her. Until this moment the book reads 
like a fine novel in the tradition of Adolphe, but 
in what follows Life, in all its artlessness, takes 
over. The intensity of the passion lessens and 
the letters become those of a happy, delightful 
girl in love, chattering about her reading, the 
doctors and the nurses, her thoughts on life. 
Passion returns for a moment in each letter 
when: she talks of her physical longing for Yves. 

Then towards the end, the book changes into 
an unbzarably moving account of the last months 
of her life, her last operation, the wasting of 
her body, the numbness of her mind as she 
descends towards death. But even in her know- 
ledge of her approaching death she clings to 
life. In one of her last letters she wrote, ‘1 am 
happy this evening. I am so longing for life that 
I feel I could pull the framework of the bed to 
pieces—But is God on our side? Oh, beloved, 
nothing better has ever been invented than the 
sound of your voice saying—“I love you”. It 
strikes roots of joy in every part of me. It is 
sweet. There is nothing in the world remotely 
like it. J love you—for always. Were I to die 
now, at this very instant, I should have put the 
essential truth into words. Good night, my 


executioner—I am sensible, I am controlled’. A 
few days later she was dead, and any reader of 
this book must mourn for her loss and for the 
loss of somebody who might have developed into 
a major writer. 


The Ardent Pilgrim 
By Iqbal Singh. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


At the commencement of the twentieth century, 
India had two exceptionally significant poets— 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mohammed Iabal. 
Yet for every 100 persons who have heard 
of Tagore, it 1s doubtful if one has heard of 
Iqbal. The reason may lie in certain differences 
of personality yet chance has also played a vital 
role in determining their reputations. Whereas 
Tagore went to London, met Sir William 
Rothenstein and from that chance encounter, 
developed into a world figure, Iqbal made no 
important friendships in England and achieved 
a purely local fame, 

His influence in modern India was none the 
less remarkable. His poetry with its keen_reli- 
gious bias gave a new stimulus to Muslims. 
His poem, ‘Our Hindustan’, has been called 
“the best patriotic poem written by any Indian 
poet in modern times’. He was one of the first 
to voice the Muslim demand for the creation 
in India of a Muslim state and he can justly 
be regarded as the spiritual founder of Pakistan. 

The Ardent Pilgrim discusses all these aspects 
and as a clear and readable introduction to 


Iqbal’s life and thought it can be warmly 
recommended. 
The Buildings of England: London 


(except the Cities of London and 
Westminster). By Nikolaus Pevsner. 
Penguin Books. 6s. 


The Buildings of England is a series of guide- 
books which, the publishers say, ‘is intended to 
continue until all the counties of England are 
covered’. Cornwall, Nottinghamshire, Middlesex, 
and North and South Devon have already been 
dealt with. This ambitious scheme, however, goes 
much further than this. These guides are 
intended to be critical; age or association are 
not in themselves to qualify a building for 
inclusion, any building whether old or new may 
be noted and described if it is aesthetically 
worthy. This 1s not only an excellent idea in 
itself but is highly symptomatic of the position 
modern architecture has now assumed in the 
public mind. Fifteen or twenty years ago such 
a scheme of publishing would have been 
impossible, whereas today it seems almost 
inevitable. 

The present volume on London was obviously 
bound to be one of the most fascinating in the 
series; it was also bound to be the stiffest test 
both of the publishers’ intentions and of Dr. 
Pevsner’s ability to carry out those intentions. 
On the whole it emerges triumphantly. 

Here is a most extraordinary inventory of 
everything in London of any architectural value 
at all—from the prehistoric to the Festival Hall 
—also, one might add, a number of things 
which are not architecturally valuable. The book 
is planned borough by borough (with a few 


‘ sensible adjustments of the more wildly eccentric 


boundaries) and every building is annotated with 
a fund of precise and useful information. The 
illustrations are excellent, although one would 
have liked a rather higher proportion of them 
to be of the less familiar things. 


2nd Ghost Book 


A collection of new stories 
by famous authors 
including— 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 
L; P.sHARTLEY. 
LORD DUNSANY 
ROSE MACAULAY 
V. S. PRITCHETT 
ELEANOR FARJEON 
L. A. G. STRONG 
MARY FITT 


G. W. STONIER 
etc: 


Edited by Cynthia Asquith 
Introduction by 
Elizabeth Bowen 


27 October 12s. 6d. 


James Barrie 


MEDICI’ CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


Discriminating people choose 
Medici cards and calendars. 
These colour reproductions of 
Old and Modern Masters display 
the finest in taste and craftsman- 
ship at prices ranging from 23d. 
to 2/6. See them at your local art 
dealer’s or stationer’s or visit 


The Medici Galleries. 


SHOPPING BY POST. Write 
for catalogue to The Medic: Sotiety 
Ltd. b Bor A, Mail Order Dept., 
J4- 22, enton ville Road, London, 


Ni. 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
7, Grafton Street, London, W.1 
26, Thurloe Street, Sth. Kensington, 
S.W.7, & 63, Bold Street, Liverpool 
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BENGT DANIELSSON 


This delightfully amusing account 
of the carefree, unpractical life of 
the islanders of Raoria—where 
the Kon-Tiki was wrecked—is by 
the red-bearded Swedish member 
of the crew. The games and sports, 


KON-TIKI & I 


religion, medicine and economics 
are described with a wealth of 
entertaining detail, for the 
islanders’ motto, aitea peapea— 
“Oh hang it, tomorrow will do” 
pervades all their activities. 
Illustrated 15s. net 


by Erik Hesselberg 


“Through the merry mind and 
vivid draughtsmanship of Kon- 
Tiki’s navigator and guitar player 
we meet the people and live the 


incidents thatembroidered thenot 
always so merry reality.”—Time 
& Tide. “The perfect gift for all 
agesfrom10to 100.” Western Mail 


(An Artist’s impression of the expedition) 55 thousand sold 10s. 6d. net 


AMERICAN INDIANS IN 


THE PACIFIC 


by Thor Heyerdahl 


“Will delight many general readers 
.. the product of a mind at once 
scholarly and entertaining... the 


spray of the South Seas blows 
through its pages.”’—The Times 
91 pages of illustrations 70s. net 


(The scientific theory behind the expedition) 
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film reviewers enthusiastic 


“irresistible” —RICHARD WINNINGTON 
“an astonishing story’”—THE TIMES 


see the film and read the full 


: story in The Kon-Tiki Expedition 
| eee | by Thor Heyerdahl 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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The Recovery of Belief 

C, E. M. JOAD 
‘Must stand unique,’ Daily Tele- 
graph. After a lifetime of specula- 
tive thought Dr. Joad has come to 
accept the Ohristian position. His 
book, a powerful addition to 
Christian apologetics, deserves to 
be widely read. 15/- 


Period Piece 
GWEN RAVERAT 
Book Society Recommendation 
“Surely the most deliciously sly 
and best-remembered book of 
childhood reminiscences ever writ- 
ten. —Daniel George. _ 
With 75 drawings 21/- 


The Challenge 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


“So honestly and effectively is 
The Challenge written that the 
reader is quite carried away by 
the romantic excitement of it all. 
It is more like a large-canvas 
novel than an autobiography.’— 
~ Observer. 21/- 


Chekhov 
DAVID MAGARSHACK 
Book Society Recommendation 
‘Scholarly and judicious.’—Ray- 
mond Mortimer: Sunday Times. 
This satisfying biography makes 
use of much new material, in- 
cluding the recently published 
Letters, and sheds an entirely new 
light on Chekhov's domestic en- 
vironment and character. With a 
complete bibliography and many 
illustrations. 30/- 


new fiction 


Best Cat Stories 


Michael Joseph edits this collec- 
tion of the best writing on cats, 
from Paul Gallico (When in 
Doubt—Wash!) to T. S. Eliot 
(The Ad-dressing of Cats). With 
drawings by Eileen Mayo. 12/6 


Tracy’s Tiger 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


‘Thomas Tracy had a tiger...’ 
and the most surprising events 
ensued. ‘Saroyan’s best book 
since Flying Trapeze days.’—New 
York Times. * An expertly charm- 
ing fantasy. —Sunday Times. 
With drawings. 10/6 


Bloodhunt 

NEIL M. GUNN 
‘Mr. Gunn in his most direct and 
compelling mood .. . deeply 
moving and richly satisfying.’— 
Scotsman, A dramatic new novel 
centred on a blood-feud in the 
Highlands. 15/- 


Family Album 

ANTONIA RIDGE 
‘An idyll that tells, with tender- 
ness and gaiety and touches of 
sadness, of the English spinster 
who, in middle age, discovers 
France, the French, and happi- 
ness. Achieves something of the 
charm of Cranford.,—Sunday 
Times, 12/6 
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In the mere field of cataloguing Dr. Pevsner 
has done a Herculean task. Many of his critical 
comments are very much to the point—some of 
them dry, some of them pungent. The things 
that are not said, together with faint praise, are 


perhaps the most pungent of all. Whether they 


are fairly proportioned to the importance of the 
subject matter is arguable. , 

For the combined task of cataloguer and critic 
jit is unlikely that anyone better than Dr. Pevsner 
could be found; at best it is an unnatural com- 
bination and to some extent—with all his energy 
and scholarship—the author has inevitably fallen 
between the two stools. He is happier catalogu- 
ing. If merit—not age—is to be the criterion, 
then one might ask why—dipping at random— 
almost a page should be given to describing 
minutely the sculptural detail of the Sutton 
Monument at Finsbury or the origins of the 
various altars in the Brompton Oratory, while 
the new buildings in Poplar are together 
disposed of in a paragraph; jointly they were 
surely worth about half the space given to the 
Festival Hall—three pages. On the work of 
Tecton or Maxwell Fry, Dr. Pevsner is 
invariably sound, but then clearly he is much 
more confident when dealing with the ‘ modern- 
ism’ of the ’thirties than with the modern work 
of the ’fifties. 

Again, if ‘association’ is not an architectural 
merit why are we told that Carlyle lived in 
Cheyne Row and Humboldt dined at Holland 
House, but not that Queen Victoria was born 
at Kensington Palace. Even Dr. Pevsner cannot 
quite forget the kind of guide-book he is super- 


_ seding. One does not want to be churlish or 


demand too much, but not yet have we achieved 
the really ‘ critical’ guide-book; this is essentially 


_ an art historian’s book. True, the ‘historical’ 
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includes the present and judgments are made 
throughout—but it is still, like other guide- 
books, a list—a very long list—heavily biased 
in favour of the past. It is a pity. It was all 
meant to be a big jump forward in guide-book 
technique, but the jump just isn’t quite big 
enough. Nevertheless, such as it is, it puts the 
book in the very front of its class. 


The Scientific Study of Personality 
By H. J. Eysenck. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. 


Dr. Eysenck is Reader in Psychology in the - 


University of London, at the Institute of 
Psychiatry. He is a shrewd, learned, lucid, 
purposeful, hard-hitting, influential organiser of 
research in the field of clinical psychology; and 
what he says is almost invariably stimulating 
and frequently important. However, he has bees 
in his bonnet. Some psychologists look on them 
as good bees, while others think they are very 
bad indeed. Chief among them are his devotion 
to an ‘atomistic’ approach to the study of 
human behaviour and his associated conviction 
of the value of the statistical techniques known 
as ‘factor analysis’. Together, they lead him 
into strong opposition to many of his colleagues, 
including both those who find hope in ‘field 
theory’ and the study of ‘ group dynamics ’, and 
those whose aim often seems to be the reduction 
of psychology to physiology. In this book he 
gives vigorous expression to some of his opinions 
and presents evidence in support of them. 
What does it all amount to? Briefly, this: 
Just as Spearman and others sought experi- 
mentally to isolate and measure factors of the 
mind (for example, what Spearman himself 
called ‘g’ and what most others have labelled 
“general intelligence’ or ‘ intelligence’) that in- 
fluence our intellectual activities, so Eysenck has 
attempted to isolate and measure factors that 
influence non-intellectual aspects of our be- 
haviour. He claims a substantial degree of 


but brief 
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success. Though he is careful to admit the need 
for more experimentation, he maintains that the 
isolation of three main factors has been satis- 
factorily achieved. These he calls neuroticism, 
psychoticism, and extraversion. Further, he con- 
tends that some of the objective devices already 
available for the measurement of these are ade- 
quate. Consequently, the time has now come 
when, in our preparation of psychological re- 
ports on an individual, we should set out to 
describe his standing in each of them. His three 
dimensions. can, he says, be regarded as three 
axes of a co-ordinate system, and ‘we can now 
locate a patient in terms of his exact position 
within this system’. One implication of this is 
that it has become silly to ask whether a person 
is neurotic or psychotic, for he may be both. 

The investigations Eysenck and his co-workers 
have carried out are presented vividly and com- 
prehensively, and it would scarcely be possible 
for any but the most prejudiced to be unim- 
pressed by them. But doubts of various sorts will 
probably arise in many minds. Would the same 
dimensions or factors have emerged from 
researches conducted along these lines if the 
main groups had been, say, occupational misfits 
rather than the mentally sick people with whom 
Eysenck has always been primarily concerned? 
Were all the assessments which constituted the 
raw data of his analysis as carefully made as the 
calculations based upon them? Does his zeal for 
his cause sometimes lead him to depreciate work 
that does not fit in with his preconceptions? In 
his enthusiastic pursuit of objective tests has he 
ever stopped to consider seriously the potentiali- 
ties of the interviewing procedures he casts 
aside with contempt? Such questions as these 
seem important. 

In his final: chapter, the author has some 
sensible things to say incidentally about difficul- 
ties experienced by psychologists who are ex- 
pected to ‘advise’ without being given a chance 
to make enquiries they know are needed before 
satisfactory advice can be formulated. He re- 
marks, ‘ Until those who pose the questions (to 
psychologists) gain some insight into the 


‘methods of science, and learn to provide suitable 


conditions for an experimental determination of 
the answer, psychology will continue to operate 
at a low level of scientific respectability’. This 
is well said, for although the thought is not new 
it is good to have it put plainly in a book that 
will be read widely. Eysenck might, however, 
have added that in this matter psychologists 
themselves have a duty to perform, in the educa- 
tion of those who employ them. 


The World in March 1939. Edited by 
Arnold Toynbee and Frank Ashton- 
Gwatkin. Oxford. 45s. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1939-45. Series D, Volume IV: The 
Aftermath of Munich. H.M.S.O. 21s. 


The new volume in the familiar red back of the 
Chatham House. Surveys of International Affairs 
is designed to serve as an introduction to the 
series of volumes on the history of the war by 
providing a tour d’horizon in March 1939, the 
month in which Hitler marched into Prague 
and the Western Powers’, policy of appeasement 
was abruptly ended. The reader who gets as far 
as page 205 may well conclude that this is one 
of the less successful enterprises of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, in which the 
first half is distinguished only by a brilliant 
sketch of the Soviet Union by 
Edward Crankshaw and a penetrating analysis 
of the state of France by Darsie Gillie. At page 
206, however, the book suddenly comes to life, 
and for the remaining 300 pages contains some 
of the most substantial and lucid writing on 
contemporary history yet to appear. 
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This second half of the book is entirely the 
work of two men, Martin Wight, who writes on 
Eastern Europe and Hitler’s Germany, and 
H. C. Hillmann, who makes a detailed com- 
parison of the economic strength of the great 
powers. Mr. Wight’s account of Nazi Germany 
and its master is a first-class piece of political 
analysis, but his tour de force is the section on 
eastern Europe. It is a delight to see how he 
uses historical knowledge to illuminate the con- 
temporary scene, and these eighty pages are one 
of the best introductions available to the complex 
politics of the eastern borderlands of Europe. 

Mr. Hillmann’s skilful and original attempt 
to dissect and measure the different elements in 
the power of the great powers is the sort of 
study of which every historian of the twentieth 
century has felt the need, and it is very much 
ta be hoped that this will not be the last of his 
publications for Chatham House. 

The value of these two contributions, which 


‘together make up three-fifths of the book, throws 


into greater relief rather than conceals the faults 
of the volume as a whole. Its proportions are 
odd, to say the least, far too little space being 
devoted to the New World, Asia, and the Middle 
East. The chapters on Asian and Arabic politics 
are superficial and confused, while Professor 
Toynbee's essays on the Americas, the British 
Commonwealth, China, and Japan are down- 
right disappointing—all challenge and no 
response. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Chatham House would have been better- 
advised to have turned the whole volume over 
to Mr. Wight and Mr. Hillmann and left them 
to write it all. At least they would have avoided 
the present invidious, but inevitable, com- 
parison between their work and that of most of 
the other contributors. 

The fourth volume of the German Foreign 
Office Archives is in some ways a companion 
volume. It deals with the six months between 
Munich and Prague, and its four main chapters 
illustrate German policy towards Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. In the first case, 
Hitler’s attitude was clear and uncompromising; 
he was determined to wring every advantage out 
of the Munich Settlement and to exploit every 
opportunity of undermining and weakening the 
defenceless Czechoslovak state. It is as brutal 
and unedifying a record of chicanery and bully- 
ing as is to be found in modern times. Little 
new light, however, is thrown on the most 
interesting subject of all, the Nazi leaders’ dis- 
cussion of the next move in Hitler’s career of 
aggression. Neither the Ukraine, the objective 
most discussed abroad at the time, nor Poland, 
the actual objective after the elimination of 
Czechoslovakia, appears at all frequently in the 
documents, and the impression that the German 
Foreign Office, apart from Ribbentrop, was 
none too well informed of the Fuehrer’s ideas 
on foreign policy is confirmed. 

As the publication of Series D of the Archives 
has now reached the fourth volume, it is perti- 
nent to ask when we may expect to see the first 
volumes of the series dealing with the earlier 
years. These promise to be a good deal more 
interesting than those for 1936-39, and would 
be a welcome addition to the historians’ source- 
material for the inter-war period. 


The Social Services of Modern England 

By M. Penelope Hall. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Commentary on Age 

By Kenneth Walker. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
In the story of Britain’s social development 
during the present century the events of two 
periods of time stand out as of cardinal im- 


portance to the understanding of the character, 
scope and philosophy of the social services today. 
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‘The first began soon after the Boer War and 
closed with the passage of the National Health 
Insurance Act in 1911. The second irrupted 


_ violently in 1940 and reached its zenith in 1948 


when the National Health Service, National 
Insurance, National Assistance, and other Acts 
came into full operation. Both were sustained 
by strong moral emotion directed against the 
scandal of poverty and the ugliness of man’s 
antagonism to man. Both led to a flood of social 
legislation which stretched the capacity of the 
administrative machine to its limit. The first of 
these social-service revolutions, which set so 
firmly the pattern of future development, had 
lost much of its reforming force by the end of 
a decade. Is history about to repeat itself with 
what has been called ‘the Welfare State ’? 
This is one of the many questions that 


- doubtless will occur to the historically minded 
after reading Miss Hall’s book, which surveys 


the growth of the social services since the begin- 
ning of the century and describes their present 
structure. The author does not attempt to answer 
this question nor does she set her story within 
the context of social causation and consequence. 
The forces which produced these services, the 
factors that shaped their personality and the 
relationship which legislative promise has borne 
to executive performance are matters that have 
been sadly neglected by historians and sociol- 
ogists since the Webbs forsook the field for 
more exciting pastures. A comprehensive and 
critical account of the first of Britain’s social- 
service revolutions has yet to be written; as for 


' the second it is perhaps, as Miss Hall remarks, 
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too soon for a major work of analysis and 
evaluation to be undertaken. 

Nevertheless, this book does underline the 
need for such studies, for as one reads on through 
chapter after chapter about the provisions of this 
or that service for this or that category of need 


- many questions of principle and practice con- 


tinually recur. It is, however, hardly fair to 
criticise the book for what it does not say; within 
the limits accepted by the author it is a 
clear, informative, and concise account of the 
major branches of the services with the single 
and rather surprising exception of education. 
For the student of social administration, con- 
fronted with the mass of Acts, Orders, and 
Regulations which have emerged from Whitehall 
since the Beveridge report of 1942, Miss Hall 
lends a guiding hand as she skilfully threads her 
way through the new complexities of national 
insurance and assistance, housing and town 
planning, special services for ‘mothers and 
children, ,young people, the mentally and 
physically handicapped, and so forth. 

The most interestifg chapters in the book are 
those in which the author discusses the problem 
of (in her own words) ‘ individualising the social 
services ’. Here she calls attention to the dangers 
inherent in the modern, large-scale social service 
of mass administrative techniques which tend to 
ignore the uniqueness of individual needs. This, 


as she says, is largely a question of the education . 


and social training of those employed in the 
services whose duties bring them into con- 
tact with the public. One of the most important 
areas of social need where this problem arises of 
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combining administrative convenience with 
humanity in treatment is that which embraces 
the group of services for old people. With an 
ageing population and an increase in the number 
of old people who now apply for financial 
assistance, for house-room, for medical care, and 
other services the problem is one of the most 
serious which faces central and local government. 

Neither Miss Hall nor Mr. Walker, in hig 
Commentary on Age, have any specific recom- 
mendations to offer apart from stressing the need 
for more thought to be given to the recruitment 
and education of social workers, doctors, and 
others whose, responsibilities bring them into 
touch with old people. No one in our society 
looks forward to old age, remarks Mr. Walker, 


and he sets himself the task of discussing how - 


we might bring about a change in attitudes 
towards growing old. Age has its compensa- 
tions: what a relief it is to be free to say what 
one really feels about Picasso’s more recent 
works! For Mr. Walker, this is just one of 
many compensations in growing old if one will 
only recognise and accept the changes which 
accompany the physical and_ psychological 
processes of advancing years. There is much 
wisdom in this small book; advice worth 
reflection on diet, sleep, habits, interests, and 
one’s attitude to self and to eternity. Everything 
that Mr. Walker writes was, as he points out, 
summed up by one of Dostoievsky’s characters: 
‘One sees yet again that the whole of the second 
half of human life generally consists of the 
habits acquired in the first half’. Old age does 
not create new habits; it only deepens old ones. 


The Tales of Rudyard Kipling 


A Choice of Kipling’s Prose. Selected with an Introductory Essay by W. Somerset Maugham. Macmillan. 15s. 


KIPLING HAD ALMOST everything necessary for a 
great writer: he was infinitely copious, various, 
inventive, and sympathetic; he was vital and 
sensitive; he was a good writer of good English. 
It is a little unfair to say that he had one serious 
lack, that of good taste, since this is the unargu- 
able charge. Yet who has read him without a 
constant nervous apprehension that he will, at 
any moment, stumble into sentimentality or 
melodrama? With women he was almost certain 
to wobble, especially women of the upper class, 
or of what he thought was the upper class. He 
wrote marvellously .about animals, as in that 
throat-catching story, ‘The Maltese Cat’. He 
was most happy when writing of the common 
soldier and the obscure departmental heroes of 
British India. There he was on sure ground and 
one senses his sureness at the first paragraph: as 
in ‘ At the End of the Passage’: 


Four men, each entitled to ‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness’, sat at a table playing 
whist. The thermometer marked—for them—one 
hundred and one degrees of heat. The room was 
darkened until it was. only just possible to dis- 
tinguish the pips on the cards and the very white 
faces of the players. A tattered rotten punkah of 
whitewashed calico was puddling the hot air and 
whining dolefully at each stroke. Outside lay 
gloom of a November day in London. There was 
neither sky, sun nor horizon—nothing but a 
brown purple haze of heat. It was as though the 
earth was dying of apoplexy. 


That was the world he knew down to the last 
smell, the last rag, the last gripe of the heart, 
and whenever he wrote of it he was lifted up, as 
in that supreme story ‘On Greenhow Hill’, or 
the powerful, if rather melodramatic ‘Love 0’ 
Women’, both about his three famous privates, 
Yorkshire, Cockney, and Irish. 


The fascinating thing about him is that the 
unsureness. of his taste came largely, if not 
wholly, from the very thing that lifted him into 
the power of stories like these: he was what used 
to be called a bit of a Jingo. For what was this 
Jingoism of Kipling but a form of secular faith 
whose tremendous force of inspiration any 
nationalist—even an Indian nationalist—will 
readily recognise: imperialism being no more 
than the obverse or extension of nationalism. It 
gave him the power to appeal to what Sir Walter 
Raleigh called ‘ the blood . . . the superstitions of 
the heart’. It enlarged his men. It lent to his 
soldiers and his officials a self-dramatising sense 
of tragedy, dignity, bitterness, injustice, 
martyrdom such as an exiled Roman pro-consul 
or the ‘ swaddies’ of a ‘forgotten army’ must 
often have felt in Africa or Gaul. He did not 
write about men so much as about destinies. 
Remove the background of Empire—as, say, 
from ‘ William the Conqueror’, which is a love- 
story with a famine background—and the char- 
acters are of little interest: restore it and their 
devotion makes them twice life-size. These are 
circumstances in which sentimentality and melo- 
drama are always threatening to creep in—as 
they do into stories about religious. With Kipling 
they crept in all the time. The editor of this 
selection agrees that ‘ William the Conqueror’ is 
“strangely embarrassing ’. 

Mr. Maugham concludes his characteristically 
perceptive introductory essay with a judgment 
too astorsshing to be allowed to pass. ‘ Rudyard 
Kipling is the only writer of short-stories our 
country has produced who can stand com- 
parison with Guy de Maupassant and Chekhov ’. 
Indeed, very like a whale! I can only conclude 
that the reason why Mr. Maugham fails to see 
anything incongruous about his trio is that he 


still impenitently continues to maintain that ‘ the 
object of fiction is entertainment’, without con- 
sidering, or as far as I know without ever having 
considered, the essential critical problem of 
levels in entertainment. To give only one reason 
why one cannot group these three writers to- 
gether, Chekhov and Maupassant were delightful 
craftsmen, subtle, suggestive, allusive. writers of 
short-story shorthand, beside whose virtuosity 
Kipling must appear as a diffuse and sprawling 
writer of anecdotes. I am trailing my coat when 
I say that Kipling wrote anecdotes. This, Mr. 
Maugham holds, is a most absurd charge, while 
admitting that Kipling was, indeed, ‘ concerned 
with incident’; which is his own definition, and 
the Oxford Dictionary’s, of an anecdotz: ‘ The 
narration of a detached incident, or of a single 
event, told as being of itself interesting or 
striking’. ‘It is’, he says, ‘a perfect definition 
of a short story’. It is certainly not mine, and I 
do not believe it would have satisfied either 
Maupassant or Chekhov. However, if Mr. 
Maugham cannot distinguish between the deli- 
cate entertainment, that is to say delight, offered 
by a compact story like Maupaswnt’s ‘La 
Parure’, or Chekhov’s ‘The Lady with the 
Dog’, the work of subtle craftsmen, and the 
form of pleasure we get from that splendidly 
vital but shockingly diffuse yarn ‘Love o’ 
Women’, there is no more to be said; except; 
perhaps, to quote Stevenson on Kipling: ‘I 
look on, I admire, I rejoice for myself; but in a 
kind of ambition we all have for our tongue and 
literature I am wounded’; or to point to such 
other far finer writers of the English story as 
Coppard, or Pritchett, or Elizabeth Bowen, not 
to mention the distinguished author of the 
introductory essay himself. : 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH | 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
What’s My Whine? 


“WHY GRUMBLE?’ I am asked. ‘ You don’t have 
to watch’. That is, in fact, not the case; besides 
I am tender-hearted. When, owing to technical 
trouble, the silver screen goes blank during 
those puppets in ‘Children’s Television’, I myself 
believe me, gentle reader, heave a sigh of 
delight; but this does not mean my 
avuncular heart does not bleed for the 
‘kiddies’, as I suppose I must learn 
to call them, who will now have 
nothing to keep their minds off their 
home-work or their preparations for 
their begging crusade in aid of the 
Guy: these being, I believe, the alterna- 
tives to the vague, rummaging playlets, 
films about rinsing milk bottles, and 
the <foresaid puppets. I want to be 
fair but, more and more, in the matter 
of ‘ Kiddies’ Telly’ I am finding my- 
self on the side if not of the angels 
then of the next best thing, the 
archbishops. 

Similarly, I find that the four people 
whom I know to have been watching 
‘Happy and Glorious’ have greatly 
approved: even the mildest compliment, 
‘It was a nice change’, was given with 
an open heart. But now it is over I 
have to say that it was dubious fun 
for me; it started, in my view, weakly 
and finished appallingly. Seldom 
happy, it was never glorious—except 
gloriously funny; the ancient Queen 
Victoria’s declining years had me in stitches more 
painful than anything since ‘Murder in the 
Cathedral’, long ago. It prompted the thought 
that perhaps the Lord Chamberlain, who laid 
an interdict on some of these very mild little 
Pieces, may have been a better dramatic critic 
than he is usually given credit for. Towards 
the end there was a tremendous lot of carrying- 
on under cotton-wool eyebrows and twitching 
wigs; towards the end, too, Miss Renée 
Asherson, whom I admire and respect in the 


‘Pagliacci’: in this scene from the opera Canio (Arthur Servent) makes his 
way through the crowd after killing his wife and her lover 


right role, began to look so like Whistler’s 


mother disguised as Charley’s aunt that if she 
had suddenly let off steam in the manner of 
Nurse Dugdale we should all have been relieved. 

The event of the fortnight, I am assured, has 
been the all-done-by mirrors, back-projection 
beano ‘ Holiday in Berlin ’—a jejune not to say 
schoolboyish yarn about a naturalised British 
scientist blackmailed from behind the Iron Cur- 


Scene from ‘The Eye of a Gypsy’, with Robert Brown as the gypsy, 
Joselito, and Andrea Malandrinos as El Sordo (The Deaf One) 


tain, which would have made us gasp in The 
Magnet. The new technique was most efficiently 
handled and the results have something of 
natural verisimilitude, though there was a 
curiously brittle and even diaphanous quality 
about the whole thing. Yet, a certain new free- 
dom was conferred, the freedom of the British 
film industry so to speak, for we seemed to be 
watching nothing so much as one of these old 
‘quota quickies’. Like all freedom, the new 
technique can be abused but, at least, it should 


“Mr. Pim Passes By’: 


get us away for ever from the stifling, cramped, 
cardboard sets which (whatever they are sup- 
posed to represent) always manage to look like 
the far end of a Cotswold Tea Shoppe, painted 
beams, painfully antique lanterns, and usually 
a hopelessly overdone crone in the corner 
offering the passers-by paper carnations from a 
basket which is then overturned by some 
brute in jack-boots scattering its strangely light- 
weight blooms o’er the sham: cobbles. 

I fear there was a good deal of the 
foregoing artisticness in ‘The Eye of 
a Gypsy’. Oh, I know it was well meant; 
Christian Simpson is, given half a 
chance, only too brave and sensitive a 
manager of screen’s pictorial possibili- 
ties. There was imagination shown, 
most certainly; the audible commentary 
by guitar was, or could have been, 
wonderfully effective. Real efforts were 
made to bring us Spain. But the 
anecdote remained earthbound. Grand 
Guignol in the vicarage drawing-room. 
Still, good marks for trying, querido! 

As for the latest operatic effort, this 
was an old success repeated and I do 
not want to crab ‘ Pag’ (or ‘ Cav’ for 
that matter). It is, in its own way, the 
most fool-proof opera ever written, and 
a good second-rate musical perform- 
ance will do very well (which was what 
it got here with some handsome singing 
from Arthur Servent, the Canio, and 
from Eugenie Castle, a plausible Nedda). 
But what alot of fussing around, 
designed I suppose to break up the 
longueurs of purely musical excitement and ex- 
pansion, but of course fatally interfering with it. 
One can’t explain this to people who do not 
follow opera or understand its language, but the 
nearest thing is to say that one would nof think 
a performance of Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello’ more 
real or lively because the producer arranged for 
three camels to be driven across the back of the 
stage during ‘Now by yond marble heaven’. 
Yet this is the sort of thing opera producers are 
for ever trying to do—not only on television 
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either. Here I descried not too many such faults: 
yet there was at least one fata] touch: the intro- 
duction of a coupla G.I.s into the crowd! So 
this was supposed to be post-war Calabria, was 
it? Well, that is just plain silly. The story is 
supposed to happen (and could have happened) 
in Calabria of the ’nineties—everything pro- 
claims it, the music, the words, Nedda’s attitude, 
the little travelling fit-up theatre which Holly- 
wood films replace now. Above all, if the town 
were the sort which has GIs strolling the 
streets, the tragedy would not ever have come to 
that particular climax. Never mind, let’s hope 
people enjoyed the music. 

On Sunday, ‘Mr. Pim’ agreeably passed by: 
some neat comedy from Mary Ellis gave 


‘pleasure. 


Puitie HoPpe-WALLACE 
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Sounds and Sweet Airs 


‘You MUST UNDERSTAND’, says that pearl of 
producers, Peter Quince, ‘that he goes but to 
see a noise that he heard’. Often in the past, 
when listening to radio Variety, I have longed 
for noises other than those of the script writer’s 


crack or the twangling instrument. The Geons 


showed now and then something of what might 
be done with crazy sound-patterns. I have been 
glad lately to have had the ear properly assaulted 


in other programmes. This brand of inventive 
Variety is, in its widest sense, sound radio. 


Certainly that is what Audrey Cameron is 
producing: in ‘Leave It To Me’ 
is nonsense that knows how to joke with the 
sound effect—and, in any. event, it has at the 
head of it Cicely Courtneidge, whose upward- 
tilting voice is as relishing a sound effect as 
any in radio (except, maybe, the Borgia wail of 
Miss Gingold). 

I enjoyed in the. last programme what a 
countryman I used to know called the ‘ fizzgig’ 
of noises in a haunted Scottish castle with a 
magnificent echo: a place. that had become a 


‘hotel with a devil-porter and a set of per- 


manent ghosts. For once, the things that go 
bump in the night. were allowed to bump 
(though the line that described them as hot- 
water bottles was not, I fear, wit’s rare orchid). 


_ Our pleasure here was less in the routine tap-tap 


of the dialogue than in the incidental noises, the 
shrieks,’ chain-clashes, whisks-and-swirls, and 
multiplied echoes that decorated this wild 


i Courtneidge nightmare. 


The theme might have been described, pom- 
Se as a survey of inflation in the Highlands. 
Undeniably the comic balloon went up. I should 
not have been surprised to hear, among the din, 
the glassy boom of Funf, one of the simplest 
and most famous cartoons in sound. 

Sound- -patterns were woven even more 
generously in another new frenzy, ‘In All 
Directions’ (Home). Peter Ustinov and Peter 
Jones, vocal contortionists, are still in their car, 
looking for Copthorne Avenue and managing to 
cover a great deal of country. Last week they 
stopped the car to listen to Rose Hill in an 
\operatic tangle; to rag a party political argument 
—it reminded me of a recording of joyfully 
inebriated cockatoos—and to sponsor the most 
adventurous journey to Paris in the history of 
flight. (We did not reach Paris. I quote a snatch 
of dialogue: ‘ We’ve been up two minutes ’.— 

‘Longest we’ve ever been up ”.) This programme, 
Pat Dixon producing, is agreeably frantic 
charade-mimicry, and it does not smack of the 
studio, sounding as though it has been labori- 
ously rehearsed. 
~ Sounds and sweet airs. . . . It was pleasant, on 
Sunday night, to remember George Edwardes 
in a kind of centenary preview (the 100th anni- 


(Home). Here - 
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versary of his birth is in 1955). As Sir Compton 
Mackenzie said sadly, a cinema flashes upon the 
site of Daly’ s. But the work of ‘The Guv’nor’ 

endures in the line of English musical comedies 
he created during what someone called, with 
reason, the spacious George-Edwardian days. 
Probably it is wrong to soak in the past like 
this; we should be concentrating upon the day 
after tomorrow. For all that, it was cheering 
to listen (Home) to memories of a period that 
comes back to us like Alice’s ‘ mixed flavour of 
cherry-tart, custard, pineapple, roast turkey, 
toffee, and hot buttered toast’. 

The week has been rich in other sounds: the 
billowing-velvet tones of Margaret Rawlings in 
d’Annunzio’s sultry and too-soon-exhausting 
“The Dead City’ (Third); the voices of David 
King-Wood and Rachel Gurney in the brief 
farewell (‘Give me mine own again’) that I find 
always the most moving passage in ‘ Richard the 
Second’, heard now in ‘a 1947 recording 
(Third); and Sebastian Shaw’s urgency in a 
little-known Galsworthian drama, ‘The Mob’ 
(Home). And I do not forget Googie Withers in 
her bubble-aria on the telephone that opens 
“Love in Idleness’ (Home), a profitable stroll 
through a Rattigan by-way. Yes, the right sort of 
week: sound radio indeed. 

~ J. C. TREWIN 
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Portrait of the Artist 


I HAVE LISTENED to many talks in which an 
artist—poet, sculptor, novelist, painter—has been 
haled to the microphone, as to a dentist’s chair, 
and there had his views and ideas extracted by 
a questioner. Often it is rather an uncomfortable 
occasion. One feels for the patient who, too 
evidently, dislikes his experience and would 
much rather, so it seems, keep his views and 
ideas to himself. But there was nothing of this 
shrinking reticence when Hubert Wellington, 
as dentist, so to say, lured Jacob Epstein into 
the chair and got to work on him. 

Mr. Epstein showed himself perfectly willing 
to answer his questioner not only without 
hesitation but with violence. He roundly de- 
clared that he hates and detests abstract paint- 
ing and sculpture, and that among artists such 


as Picasso and Brancusi he feels ‘mighty 
uncomfortable’ though he admired Brancusi 
aS a man and aé fine craftsman. Forms 


which have no human reality do not interest 
him, nor do those constructions produced not 
by sculpture but, as he said, by welding: A 
passing reference disposed of ~ Calder, with 
his mobiles, as one who ‘has had such a 
bad influence here’. Finally, Mr. Epstein de- 
clared his firm faith in an academic training. 
This was a very successful programme of its 
kind. Whether one agrees with Mr. Epstein or 
not, it is very refreshing to hear a man express 
himself with such uncompromising assurance. 

Dr. Edith Sitwell drew a vivid and attractive 
portrait of the young writer, Denton Welch, 
who died in 1948, when she introduced a talk 
on him and his journals by Jocelyn Brooke, who 
has edited them for publication. The talk was 
illustrated by readings from the journals by Alan 
Wheatley. Programmes of this kind, though 
usually interesting, often present as photographs 
do two or three aspects of a single individual 
which cannot easily be combined into a unity, 
but this programme left a. remarkably clear 
and consistent impression. The passages 
from the journals showed a vigorous and 
original style and an unusual. gift for con- 
veying visual effects. 

In remarking on Raymond Mortimer’s first 
talk a fortnight ago in which he gave us a 
brilliant cinematographic survey of what he saw 
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in India, I complained that he ran the machine 
too fast for my mind’s eye to appreciate it fully. 
I have, since then, listened to his second and 
final talks with great enjoyment. The third, like 
the first, was descriptive, but the visual images 
did not come so thick and fast, consequently 
it left me much less severely afflicted by mental 
dazzle. In the second, ‘ Indian People’, he con- 
trasted, with all sorts of fascinating and often 
extremely amusing instances, the Indian and the 
British mind, and the more comical the in- 
stances, the more revealing they were. I had no 
difficulty in following and retaining all he told 
me, because here there was no need for me to 
translate the audible into the visible. 

Yet I still found his delivery too quick, 
but for a different reason, namely, that the 
speed did not allow me to enjoy to the 
full the quality of his writing. There are 
good broadcasters whose talks lose much in 
cold print, but Mr. Mortimer is also an 
excellent writer, consequently his broadcasts are 
as good to read as to hear (if you do not believe 
me, read him in last week’s issue of THE 
LISTENER), and so I would have appreciated his 
talk even more if I had been given time to relish 
not only what he said, but how he said it. I wish, 
in fact, not that he had talked more slowly and 
said less, but that the B.B.C. had allowed him 
five minutes more in which to say what he said, 
so that I might have leant back luxuriously in 
my chair instead of craning forward with 
pricked ears like a startled rabbit. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Happy Birthdays 


THE CELEBRATION of Vaughan Williams’ 
eightieth birthday was adequate, in the sense that 
the ground was mostly, if somewhat sparsely, 
covered. One of the marks of a great artist is the 
range of his achievement. Vaughan Williams’ 
range has been wide. We were given samples of 
his creations as apocalyptic seer (‘ Sancta 
Civitas’ and the Symphony in E minor), as con- 
templative English poet (the Pastoral Symphony 
and ‘On Wenlock Edge’), as devout mystic 
(The Tallis Fantasia), as aristocratic craftsman 
(the Quartet in A minor) and as robust and 
genial human being (the ‘ Wasps’ Overture). It 
is easy to find omissions in this list. The piano- 
forte Concerto might have supplied an example 
of the composer’s researches into modern 
harmony (of which the Fourth Symphony is the 
magnificent product), and the robust humorist 
would be more amply represented by the ‘ Tudor 
Portraits.’ Then there are some neglected works, 
which the occasion might well have brought off 
the shelf—‘ The Poisoned Kiss’, for example. Its 
humour maf seem to some people too’ un- 
sophisticated; but what a fund of lovely melody 
the score contains! 

All this variety does not imply eclecticism or 
the want of single-mindedness. The mystic, the 
humorist, the prophet, the craftsman and the 
explorer into unknown regions are bound to- 
gether in the same personality which puts its 
stamp, unmistakable as the tones of a well- 
known voice, upon his every utterance. 

I am at a disadvantage in writing on the sub- 
ject at this stage, for I can but say ‘ditto’ to 
much that has been well said on the air—in the 
excellent ‘Music Magazine’ programme, for 
instance—and in print. But one facet of. this 
great artist, indeed of any great artist, I have not 
heard (or seen) remarked—his humility. Vaughan 
Williams has never been soured by his own con- 
ceit in the face of adverse criticism, though, no 
doubt, he has laughed at (and, perhaps, been 
hurt by) some of the silly things said about -his 
music. He has alwavs been ready to submit his 
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work to the criticism of others, whose judgment 

respects, and there are few works, even the 
Sixth Symphony, which he has not revised and 
improved after their first performance. At one 
‘time, indeed, I thought that he allowed this lack 
of self-conceit to verge upon diffidence to the 
point of not having that faith in the value of 
his work which any great artist must have, what- 
ever his humble misgivings before the throne of 
his art. But that was to take at face value certain 


Kodaly and Hungary 
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utterances bluffly designed to put off the im- 
percipient. Vaughan Williams has always known 
what he wanted to say and has said it with the 
conviction of self-confidence; it is the task of 
embodying his thought in music, of giving it the 
most complete and intelligible form, that he has 
approached with humility. 

I have broken off the writing of this article in 
order to participate in the birthday tribute to 
another fine composer, who spoke so well about 


By COLIN MASON 
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Vaughan Williams in the interval of the Birth- 
day Concert. Herbert Howells is a lesser figure 
than his master, if only on account of the smaller 
range and quantity of his music. But like 
Vaughan Williams he makes one feel, even 
though one has in fact no more than a nodding 
acquaintance with him, that one is listening to 
a wise and lovable friend. So to both I. would 
like to add my word of congratulation and good 
wishes. DYNELEY HuSssEy 


Kodaly’s *Psalmus Hungaricus’ and ‘Jesus and the Traders’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 8.55 p.m. on 
Monday, October 27, and 6.20 p.m. on Tuesday, October 28. 


N this country we are accustomed to 
thinking of Kodaly as an excellent, fairly 
conservative minor master, of relatively 
small output. In Hungary he is regarded 
iby musicians as the complementary and equal 
genius to Bartok. The explanation of the 
difference in these estimates lies in the operative 
word ‘complementary’. For Bartdk’s genius 
was essentially for instrumental music, whereas 
the Hungarian judgment of Kodaly is based on 
his choral music, much of which is inevitably 
limited, by language, to his own country. 

The two composers had much in common. 
They were intimate friends, both absorbed in 
folk music, both ardent nationalists, desiring 
passionately to put Hungary on the map of 
European music. For many years they fought 
together, tarred with the same brush as out- 
rageous modernists. Yet there was an immense 
difference of temperament between them. Bartok’s 
was the more restless mind. His’ interests ex- 
tended to all east European, as well as to more 
exotic, folk music; and his own music is full 
of innovation and experiment. Kodaly’s music 
contains little technical or idiomatic innovation, 


and his interest was much more exclusively in 


; 


Hungarian folk music. His musical Janguage is 
even more thoroughly steeped in the influence 
of Hungarian folk-song than that of Bartok, 
who himself said that it is in Kodaly’s works 
that the spirit of Hungary is most perfectly 
embodied. 

The difference between them became sharply 
apparent in 1923, when each was commissioned 
to write a work to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the union of Buda and Pest as one city. 
Bartok wrote the Dance Suite, Kodaly the 
‘Psalmus Hungaricus’, a setting of a free 
translation of Psalm 55, by the early sixteenth- 
century preacher and poet, Mihaly Vég of 
Kecskemét. 

It. was Kodaly’s boldest and most ambitious 
work up to that time, a perfect synthesis of 
the three main elements-of his idiom: Hungarian 
folk-song, heard in the tune on which the 
altos and basses first enter (the main theme 
in the rondo-like structure of the work) and in 
the passionate orchestral introduction to it; 
Bachian and earlier modal vocal counterpoint, 
heard in the development in the subsequent 
choral episodes; and the sensuous orchestration 
and harmony of Strauss and Debussy, under 
whose influence he had fallen heavily during 
his years in Berlin and Paris (1906-7), heard in 
much of the orchestra] harmony throughout, 
notably in the thematically important accom- 


is in effect the slow movement, the tenor solo 
*So in Jehovah I will put my trust’, and its 
extended instrumental prelude. 

The ‘ Psalmus’ was immediately acclaimed a 
masterpiece, both abroad and in Hungary, where 


aed 


it was ‘seized upon as a national document, the 
perfect expression of the tragic history and un- 
dying aspirations of the nation. It brought 


. Kodaly official recognition after twenty years of 


indifference and hostility. But it was an un- 
satisfying victory, for the enthusiasm was as 


. much political as musical, and outside the small 


circle who could recognise the musical greatness 
of the ‘ Psalmus’, the chord that it touched was 
rather the resentment that .burned in every 
patriot’s heart at the-injustice of the recent 
Treaty of Trianon, than the latent musical 
sensibility of the nation. 

Kodaly was not deceived, and having achieved 
the greatest success of his career, he turned his 
back on it. For with the ‘ Psalmus’, in express- 
ing the tragedy of Hungary, he had also under- 
stood that of himself and Bartok, as composers 
born into a nation that in four centuries of con- 
tinuous foreign domination had never been able 
to build up a secure, broad musical tradition of 
its own. Kodaly has himself suggested that the 
aggressiveness of Bartdk’s middle-period works 
is due to the lack of understanding that he 
encountered at home. His own development after 
the ‘ Psalmus’ was a different effect of the same 
cause. 

Bartok pursued his own course more stub- 
bornly than ever, and made his music nationally 
important by creating, through the strength 
and originality of his own _ personality, 
music of international importance. Kodaly 
set himself to the conscious creation of a 
national musical culture. His own feelings 
are made clear in an article published in 
1939, where he says: 

A deep-rooted art can arise only when millions 
feel and think similarly, and when individuals 
succeed in expressing this. The isolated artist is 
like a commander without ranks, a priest without 
a flock. He cannot make use of his full strength. 
In such a case it is of no help if, as for instance 
with the new Hungarian music, there is a bigger 
public abroad than at home. In fact this is a new 
danger. If the artist does not feel his own. nation 
behind him, his strength quickly languishes, like 
that of Antaeus. : 


It was in exactly this position that Kodaly 
found himself, and from the time of the 
‘Psalmus’ he turned his creative energies to the 
task of the musical. education, virtually from 
scratch, of an entire nation. He was enormously 
impressed by the tradition of choral singing in 
England, and decided that he must attempt to 
build up an equivalent in Hungary. He 


~ produced a stream of religious and secular 
paniment to the first tenor solo, and in what _ 


choral pieces designed mainly for children’s 
and amateur choirs. But as he went on _ he 
saw that he had nothing to build on, and 
must start from the very beginning. So in 1937 
he began to work at ‘ Bicinia Hungarica’, a 
collection of 180 little pieces for two-part sing- 


ing, in which he tried to popularise tonic-solfa, 
and which he dedicated as follows: ‘My bare- 
foot playmates at Galanta school: I wrote these 
thinking of you. Your voices sound before me 
through the mists of fifty years.... If they had 
taught us such things, we should have created 
a different life in this little country’. But even 
these, he saw, did not get down far enough, 
and he went on to write another collection, of 
still simpler pieces for two-part singing, called 
“Let’s sing in tune’. 

Such a diversion of creative energy could not 
be achieved without some self-sacrifice on the 
part of a composer so sophisticated as Kodaly. 
His earlier works had included two string quar- 
tets, two cello sonatas, one of them a magnificent 
unaccompanied work, of high technical interest 
(for he was himself-a proficient cellist), and other 
chamber music. In the * Psalmus’ he had shown 
himself a master of extended form, and a 
brilliant orchestral writer. Now he had re- 
nounced all this in the cause of a national art, 
and the large-scale works after the ‘Psalmus’ 
that have reached beyond Hungary are few for 
nearly thirty years’ activity—the Te Deum, a 
more austere and perhaps even greater work 
than the ‘Psalmus’, the Missa Brevis, the or- 
chestral Variations and Concerto, the two popu- 
lar orchestral sets of dances, and the suite from 
‘Hary Janos’. 

But it was not a wasted sacrifice. Hindemith, 
in his new book A Composer’s World, comes to 
the conclusion that composers now have no 
choice but to abandon the idea of consciously 
being ‘great’ composers with an _ inspiring 
philosophical ‘message’ for listeners, to revise 
their whole conception of the role of the com- 
poser, and to write simpler music for amateurs 
to take part in. This is what Kodaly had the 


‘courage to do -thirty years ago, and he has 


reaped perhaps a greater spiritual reward than 
any other modern composer. Not only has he 
succeeded in creating the national musical culture 
for which he has striven, but he has become 
the most popular living artist in Wungary, 
not now fer political but for musical reasons, 
not only cfficially but everywhere that music 
is sung, and is already securely held in 
the national affection beside the great heroes 
of rinetenth-century Hungarian history, Pztofi, 
the poet, and Kossuth, the revolutionary 
leader. 


Oxford University Press has published two more 
opera libretti in English versions by Edward J. 
Dent: The Abduction from the Seraglio by Mozart 
and A Masked Ball by Verdi, price 3s. 6d. each. 
The new version of Mozart’s opera is being used 
for the first time in the current production at 
Sadler’s Wells and that of Verdi’s opera will be 
used in the new production this week at Covent 
Garden. 
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The hansom cab had an elegance that was most 
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Spear that pat of golden butter, 
spread it (as lavishly as you dare) 
over a piece of crunchy Ryvita, 
and Ah! there’s good natural foods 
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-basic meat stock out of a tin or a bottle. If you - 


A MEAL AT SHORT NOTICE 


UNEXPECTED VISITORS have always been rather 
a difficulty, I know, but just now we find it still 
more difficult to entertain them, with hardly any 
cheese to help us out, and not many eggs, either. 
What shall we do, then? Just open a tin of fish 
or meat, and apologise? Yes, it looks as if we 
shall have to start with the tin, and that must be 
the first stand-by. But we must do more than 
just get out the tin-opener. We have got to find 
some way or other of dressing things up in— 
what shall I say—half an hour at the most? 

I hope my ideas will not shock the cookery 
purists, because what I am going to suggest as 
the second stand-by is a short cut of which some 
people may not approve. It is a short cut to 


~ a really well-flavoured stock for making up this 


emergency dish. 

Writers of cookery books, even modern ones, 
talk quite glibly about stock. But it is the 
terror of the modern young woman, I sure. 
She has visions of completely unobtainable 
masses of beef bones simmering for hours and 
hours in an immense stock-pot, and she has been 
told that only this long and ceaseless cooking 
will give the proper flavour. Yes, that is quite 
true: but nowadays there is a short cut even to 
that, if you do not mind a pretty good imitation 
of the real thing. For the housewife can get her 


do not like the rather over-powering taste of 


meat extract, you can buy a tin of highly con- 


centrated chicken broth, which is not expen- 


sive. Thus, the long simmering part of. the- 


business has been done for you. ; 

But there are still the other flavours to add 
to it, and these can come out of bottles, too. You 
can get an excellent onion powder, and you all 
know about celery salt. With these two, and salt 
and pepper and, perhaps, some paprika, you can 
make a- really excellent fake stock in a few 
minutes. All you have to do is to dilute the broth 
or extract with the right amount of water, and 
then taste and blend your flavourings until you 
get what you want. 

That is the stock you are going to use. I ned 
not tell you how to make a sauce with it, but 
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whatever kind it is, it will be all the better for 
that stock and it will not take more than half 
an hour all together to make the stock and the 
sauce. But it is a little dull just to warm up your 
meat even in the nicest of sauces. -I-would rather 
make a dish of savoury rice with it. Add the 
little pieces of tinned meat to it, and in half an 


’ hour, all told, you can have a pilaff, or a risotto. 


All you have to do is to stir the rice for a 
few minutes in a little hot fat, then pour in the 
stock, put on the lid, put the pan into a fairly 
moderate oven, and in twenty minutes, without 
further bother, the rice will be cooked, in neat, 
separate grains as it should be, and all the 
delicious flavour of the stock absorbed into it. 
The only thing to remember is that you must 
use two-and-a-half cups of stock to every cup 
of rice, and when it is cooked just stir in the 
warmed bits of meat, or fish. Use a fork, and 
do it very lightly so that it does not mash. And 
if you can spare a little cheese, grate it and 
sprinkle over. 

If you are going to use tinned fish, then you 
had better use the chicken broth instead of the 
darker meat extract, and if tinned fish worries 
you, try the tinned Tuna fish you can buy again 
now: a very solid, pinkish fish, extremely 
pleasant—at least I think so. 

I have mentioned only onion and celery salt, 
because they are the most important flavours, 
but I always add a bay leaf myself, and rub the 
pan round with*a cut clove of garlic, before 
melting the fat. You get the faintest and best 
flavour that way. Saffron is another spice some 
people like, especially with fish, and there is tur- 
meric, too. * They will both colour the rice a 
pleasant yellow and give an unusual flavour to 
puzzle your guests, but you must use them very 
sparingly. I do not use bottled sauces to flavour 
this stock: even the very best will give it a 
slightly vinegary flavour and quite spoil it. 

AMBROSE HEATH 


TASTY FISH 


I am often horrified when a soggy portion of 
boiled fish is served up smothered in some kind 
of sauce in order to disguise its entire lack of 
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taste. The Norwegians know better. They eat 
far more fish, particularly cod, than we do, but 
they boil it in the right way. Make up your 
mind that you are not going to use the water 
that the fish is cooked in for making fish stock 
or as a foundation for the sauce, but are going 
to keep all the flavour and goodness in the fish 
and not let it get out into the water. It is just 
a matter of sealing the flesh in boiling brine. 
As. we cannot get sea-water inland, we must 
imitate it by putting really large quantities of 
salt into the water, a breakfastcupful to three 
pints of water. Bring it to a bubbling boil, put 
in your fish and keep it boiling hard until it is 
cooked and is flaky, when you test it with a 
fork. The time naturally depends on the thick- 
ness and firmness of the fish, and may be any- 
thing from six minutes for a piece of cod fillet to 
twenty minutes for a turbot. When it is done, 
wash off the salt under a hot tap. You will find 
that none of the salt has got into the fish and, 
still more important, that none of the taste has 
got out. The boiling brine, in fact, has ‘ sealed ” 
the flesh, just as a very hot oven seals the meat 
when you first put it in. 
DorotTHy THURSBY-PELHAM 
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Culture in South Africa 
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Greased No. 1,173 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


value 30s., 
Closing date: 


The Pythagoreans obtained a square whose area 


equalled the sum of two different squares. 


ween 


The Neo-Pythagoreans find two equal squares 
whose total area equals the sum of the two different 
squares. 


Neo-Pythagorean 


By Croton 


Book tokens, = 


First post on Thursday, October 30 


They have discovered that there are just twelve 
solutions where the sides of the squares are less 
than 100, and where the sides contain no common 
factor. These are listed below, the first number 
being the side of one of the equal squares, the 
second and third numbers being the sides of the 
two different squares. 


Capitals give Across clues, and small letters 
Down clues. 


Ti 15 CG E. 
LE. bs E, H. 
UI. 1SIe E, D. 
IV: 2; H, G. 
Wes d; Cc, a. 
VI. 23 D, A. 
Vil. aS G, E?. 
VIII. is H, h. 
IX. eG E2, f 
X. bi; D, B. 
XI. bi; As F. 
XII Hi; f, (ez 


Solution of No. 1,171 


elec vale 
afte 


Prizewinners: 
1st. prize: Ho G. 
Tattersall (Barnet); 
2nd prize: W. P. 
Till (Cheadle); 3rd 
prize: Lo Hox. 
(Sheffield) 


CROSSWORD RULES.—(1) Entries should be on the 
printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be 
addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword ’” 
in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two letters. There are no capricious 
traps. Each competitor is allowed to submit only one 
solution, but legitimate alternatives are acceptzd. (3) Col- 
laborators may send in only a single joint solution, (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the first three 
correct solutions opened are awarded a book token of 
the values specified. (5) In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied: in- reading for a 
Degree; not.merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and development. of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, 1wo): You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@® Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers. Model answers, corree- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 16.000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-51. 


® Write for PROSPECTUS to C. D. Parker. M.A., 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


of Education , 


By means of this Certificate entrance to London University is primarily effected and thus, 
taken under certain specified conditions, it constitutes the first step to gaining a London 


University Degree, which is possible without residence. 


If complying with certain 


stipulations, it can exempt from various Professional Preliminary Exams. Moreover, 
if offered in four or five subjects at the Ordinary Level, the Certificate becomes a 
valuable qualification in providing satisfactory evidence of a good general education 
for young people wishing to enter banks, insurance offices, mercantile houses, etc. 


Students are prepared by U.C.C. for the Ordinary and Advanced Levels of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others. The College is an Educational Trust, with 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments, 


3k PROSPECTUS containing full information post free from the Registrar, 


University 


Correspondence College 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE ‘ 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 p.a. for 3 years or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street,London, E.C.2 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The’ World’s Fastest Fire Extingulshers 
‘ —for every Fire’ Risk 

Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD. - ELLAND « YORKS. 


In Every Ship of the Royal Novy 


Short Stories 
Wanted 


Ifyou are interested in short story writing 
-as a source of extra income, you should 
apply to the Regent Institute for a free 
copy of **How to Sueceed as a Writer,” 
This informative booklet— 


(1) Shows that short stories are in wide 
demand and that editors pay liberally 
for good work. Tee 

(2) Gives details of the widely recom- 
mended postal courses in successful 
writing conducted by the Institute. 
Many students sell work during tuition 
for much more than the modcrate 
fee charged. 

(3) Reveals that RI. students have had 
stories and articles. accepted by over 
“1,500 newspapers, magazines, reviews, 
etc. " 


Write today for your free copy of this 
interesting booklet. There is no obligation. 
—The Regent Institute, (Dept. LJ/23), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
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More Paper 
on the Way 


The recent fall in the price of 
newsprint means larger issues and 
bigger chances for new writers. 

Now is the time to learn how 
to write and where to sell—with 
an expanding market before you. 

The London School of Journal- 
ism, producer of thousands of 
successful writers~all over the 
world, can shorten the road and 
help you add to your income by 
writing. The LSJ succeeds be- 
cause everyone is coached indi- 
vidually and it is this fact that 
caused Truth to say “the LSJ 
claims less and achieves more”. 

The fees are low and prelimin- 
ary advice is free. If you like you 
may send a MS. with your en- 
quiry to: 


Chief Secretary, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574 - 


“There are LSJ students all ove 
mer the world’”’. : 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course — 


is the most efficient, the most economical, and ~ 


the most convenient means of preparation for ~ 


the Genera] Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Eeon.; LE,B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and. many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. ° 4 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. ‘ : 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE & 
Ce ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4, 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 


ONE OF _ 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Coronation Souvenirs 
Christmas Gifts, Wall 
Plaques, Figures, 
etc. The All-Family 


Hobby that adds to 
»/ your income. 


Write for 


@ FLEXIMOULD 
Illustrated Leaflet 
to Dept. L, 


ee DOHM LTD. 
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